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SOME HUMAN VALUES IN HOME MANAGEMENT 
BESS V. CUNNINGHAM 


N INGENIOUS young educator who tended to be somewhat 
y extreme in his zeal for minute analysis as a means of studying 
complex processes once attempted to revive the ancient 
“ method of teaching handwriting by teaching the basic ele- 
ments in the written alphabet. In accordance with his carefully outlined 
plan, patient little six-year-olds labored with curves which went up and 
curves which turned down, with vertical lines and slanting lines, pot- 
hooks and loops; and while their diligence was rewarded by increased 
skill in making segments of letters, practice with fragments of script did 
not teach these children to write. 

Like all analogies, this one cannot be extended too far without confus- 
ing the point to be made, but within limits, the teaching of home manage- 
ment in high schools may be compared with the teaching of writing in the 
first grade. The small child who is able to perfect each little fragment 
of script is not necessarily in control of the technic of writing, and simi- 
larly the girl who is skilled in the separate aspects of housewifery is not 
necessarily a good home manager. It is obvious that ability to organize 
and to relate the various functions of housekeeping is one of the technical 
requirements of a successful home manager. 

To carry the analogy one step further, it is apparent that some children 
learn to write well as far as the beauty and legibility of script is concerned, 
but give very little thought to the significance of what they might learn 
to write and the effect of their writings upon other people. Something 
far beyond beautiful script must enter into creative writing. In the 
homemaking field, “Craig’s Wife,” the too-perfect housekeeper, is a 
parallel illustration of a person whose technics are perfect, whose organi- 
zation is without flaw, and whose concept of creative homemaking is 
pathetically limited. 
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To home economists, as a rule, specific housekeeping technics, manag- 
erial organization, and home management represent three levels of 
accomplishment. The very fact that courses in home management and 
similar courses are offered, bears witness to a recognition of the difference 
between the training of a skilled technician and the education of a home- 
maker. To a psychologist, a consideration of some of these recognized 
differences presents a constant challenge, and analysis serves to present 
old problems in new lights. 

It is because the homemaker is a manager who deals with personalities 
that a concept of home management must go far beyond the skills and 
knowledge which are necessary for the organization of a smooth-running 
household plant. When the head of an industrial concern finds that a 
member of his staff is inclined to be uncooperative or non-productive, he 
can have immediate recourse to a common remedy, he can dismiss the 
employee. On the other hand, if an employee does not like his manager’s 
methods, he can withdraw and under normal conditions can join another 
group which promises more agreeable relationships. The homemaker 
who finds that a member of the family group is making a poor adjustment 
obviously cannot fall back upon the methods of the business executive 
who can change his staff at his own discretion. The requirements of a 
successful home manager are certainly no less than those of a good busi- 
ness executive, for the family is the most permanent of all social groups, 
and the homemaker’s responsibilities are accordingly much greater than 
those of any other personnel manager. How much greater the demands 
upon the chief officer of a family group are, can probably never be 
determined. 

The successful business administrator must know the fundamentals of 
his particular business and must demonstrate also, and to a marked 
degree, a knowledge of his fellow man. Rating scales' in common use 
suggest the type of person who is judged competent to guide a business 
in which human adjustment problems are always a factor. He must be 
able to win confidence and respect, he must know how to enlist coopera- 
tion and must be successful in improving his subordinates while he is 
adapting newer and better ways of conducting the business. Above all 
other things he must be the right kind of a person for the responsibilities 
which he wishes to assume. 

In programs planned for the training of homemakers, the development 
of desirable personality traits is always a recognized objective. No one 


1See Krtson, H. D., Psychology of Vocational Adjustment. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1925, p. 218. 
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is inclined to challenge the statement that the right kind of a person in 
a home situation can accomplish more as a personnel manager than the 
most highly trained household executive whose own adjustment is poor. 
In common with all teachers of all subjects, the teacher of a home man- 
agement course is directly responsible for the encouragement of certain 
habits of thought or points of view which will contribute to the growth 
of each student in her group. If there is any confusion in the mind of 
the beginning teacher whose educational philosophy is not as yet fully 
established, it probably centers in the problem of teacher responsibility 
for the development of well-rounded personalities. 

When analyzed from the standpoint of educational psychology, the 
development of personality traits means the building of innumerable 
habits, and no one teacher can expect to contribute more than a very 
small part to the growth of any one pupil. To select certain habits which 
can best be encouraged in a given situation, and to direct all activities 
toward the development of these few habits would seem to be the respon- 
sibility of every teacher. A recognition of major outcomes which are 
common to all educational programs is of course essential if a teacher is 
to select objectives wisely, but the value of any one aspect of the broader 
educational program will be greatly enhanced if objectives can be stated 
in terms of a few specific habits to be encouraged. 

After this somewhat lengthy preamble, the immediate task of the 
teacher of home management in high school may be stated rather simply. 
Although homemakers are not made in any one course of study, certain 
definite habits which are characteristic of the good homemaker can be 
initiated and encouraged. With only a weather eye upon the more 
generalized statements of remote outcomes of a course, the most success- 
ful teacher will state her objectives in terms of rather immediately 
changed behavior upon the part of each member of her class. When 
considering the technics and skills which are basic to home management, 
a statement of immediate objectives becomes relatively easy. If ‘‘points 
of view” or “habits of thought” can be similarly defined in terms of 
behavior, these less tangible but greater outcomes can also be attacked 
directly. In considering the human relationship aspects of home manage- 
ment it is these latter outcomes with which we are most concerned. 

It would seem to be necessary, first of all, to incorporate into home 
management courses experiences which would convince the members of 
the class that home management is something more than the maintenance 
of a well-ordered household regimen. Little or nothing is likely to be 
accomplished in this connection by mere discussion, for just as surely as 
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motor habits are acquired by practicing specific technics, so habits of 
thought, attitudes, or points of view are acquired by trying them out, 
over and over, and finding them useful. When once a teacher accepts 
this premise she must inevitably limit her choice of immediate objectives 
toward which the course is to be directed. 

Up to this point this discussion has adhered to general educational 
principles which are not likely to be challenged; from now on the author’s 
personal reaction is offered, with the hope that it will be regarded as pro- 
vocative but by no means authoritative. 

Granting that it is important to make pupils realize that homemaking 
involves growth in desirable personality traits, and granting also, that the 
realization must come through experiences rather than through even the 
most thoughtful of conversations, how might a teacher proceed with a 
program directed toward thisend? For one thing, a teacher can provide 
experiences which will prove in a variety of situations that the homemaker 
must be a person who is willing and able to change her habits. 

Suppose that the teacher wishes to plan experiences which are directed 
toward the use of budget principles in home management. In any case 
she will probably want to stress flexibility of budget planning and will aim 
to provide for her pupils some experiences which will give them an 
opportunity to practice desirable changes of budget. This teacher has 
an excellent opportunity to introduce experiences which will demonstrate 
what a new baby will do to a financial plan and how new budget problems 
arise as the baby grows older. Whatever other definite objectives the 
teacher may have in mind in conducting her program, she can certainly 
make this one small contribution to a needed point of view in regard to 
the homemaker: a good homemaker is one who can change her habits 
when necessary. 

Keeping before her the central idea that home management implies 
changing habits, suppose that the teacher were to approach time-budget- 
ing experiences with this particular objective in view. She might choose 
to encourage her pupils to make some first-hand investigations of the 
demands which various members of the family make upon the time of 
different homemakers so as to demonstrate that a good time budget, like 
a sound money budget, must be an elastic affair if the best interests of 
family members are to be served. Although a course in home manage- 
ment is bound to stress plan, organization, and a certain amount of rule- 
of-thumb efficiency, the human values in home management need never 
be subordinated if the teacher can keep before her the encouragement of 
some such point of view as the one under discussion—a good home man- 
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ager must be ready and able to change her habits as the needs of the 
household may change. 

In connection with that aspect of the course which deals with house- 
hold equipment, the teacher has an excellent opportunity to develop 
further the concept of home management as change or growth upon the 
part of the homemaker, and to add greatly to the pupils’ realization of 
the fact that the function of the homemaker, while she herself is growing, 
is to provide for a similar growth in each member of her family. 

One way to consider household equipment in relation to the child is to 
discuss furnishing and equipment which are adapted to the size of the 
child and arrangements which make it convenient for the mother to take 
care of her child with a minimum of waste effort. If, however, the 
growth concept is to be stressed in this connection, the thoughtful teacher 
will see to it that her pupils have some chance to observe the reactions of 
children to furnishings and equipment which are well adapted to their 
needs and if possible to observe the reactions of other children under less 
favorable conditions. 

There are many ways in which this might be accomplished: one very 
simple plan is suggested. Two luncheon parties might be arranged for 
small groups of kindergarten children. For one group the pupils in the 
home management class might provide for as much self-help as possible, 
a place to put wraps, perhaps, small tables and chairs, and food which 
the little guests might prepare and serve. For the other group of kinder- 
garten children the larger chairs and table might be used and the members 
of the home management class might take all responsibility for preparing 
and serving, leaving the small guests to entertain themselves as they will. 
While the plan has some obvious drawbacks, it would no doubt help to 
show that when homemakers plan for equipment and furnishings adapted 
to the young child they should keep in mind the interests of the child 
as well as the convenience of the homemaker. 

To stress further the focal idea that change in the homemaker’s habits 
must enter into her successful career as homemaker, the teacher might 
arrange other experiments with young children. In the interest of effici- 
ency, pupils might try to determine how long it would take each one to 
feed a simple meal to a two-year-old child. Having made that discovery, 
they might find it interesting to investigate the amount of time which the 
pupil would have to devote to the task of encouraging the same two-year- 
old child to eat the identical food without being fed. It is almost certain 
that a final checking of the amount of time involved in the two methods 
of feeding would show that it requires more of the homemaker’s time to 
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help a tiny child to feed himself than to feed the child herself. Similar 
experiments with such other activities as dressing and undressing and 
putting away toys would no doubt prove just as conclusively that helping 
a little child to help himself is likely to be a time-consuming job. And 
yet, as the students may observe, a good homemaker is ready to sacrifice 
mechanical efficiency whenever it interferes with the growth of a member 
of her household. Observations of this kind should help the young 
student to become more firmly convinced of the place which the less 
tangible objectives must occupy in the program of successful home- 
makers, for one who found it difficult to change her habits would be hope- 
lessly inadequate to cope with the growth needs of the young child in her 
home. 

Just what place, if any, a unit on child guidance should occupy in a 
high school course in home management, is a debatable question. If the 
human relationship aspects of the home manager’s program can be empha- 
sized in connection with each homemaking function as it is taught, if the 
factual materials pertaining to the care of children are introduced in 
connection with foods, clothing, and household equipment, and if the 
concept that homemaking concerns individual growth and provision for 
the growth of others is constantly emphasized, there does not appear to be 
a large amount of material for a separate unit on child guidance. Child 
guidance, in terms of certain managerial technics, is not only not in line 
with the philosophy which prompts this paper but seems a very dangerous 
concept. If it is agreed that rule-of-thumb methods are not to be en- 
couraged in connection with time and money budgeting or any other 
technical aspects of home management, how much less can we depend 
upon fixed or pattern methods of dealing with the guidance problems of 
a child? No one can afford to be dogmatic about just what an adult 
should do in dealing with certain child problems. If changing habits is 
the keynote to wise management of the non-human aspects of home- 
making, the teacher cannot wish to send students away from the high 
school with the idea that they have learned even the A BC of a “‘method- 
ology”’ of child guidance. 

With constant stress upon needed humility and provision at all times 
against an attitude of cocksureness as to the best methods of managing 
children, the teacher may find it desirable to include in the home manage- 
ment course a block of time devoted to certain specific aspects of child 
guidance. If, for example, such topics as provisions for a placid routine 
in infancy, for dependable adult guidance, for play during the preschool 
years, and for normal social experiences, should need separate considera- 
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tion, these might be taken up in a unit on child guidance in relation to 
home management. On the other hand, the growth needs of the child 
must always appear as specific objectives in home management. 

Finally, no matter what experiences may have been presented through 
the home management course, something should be done to conclude the 
course in such a way as to leave with the pupils a firm conviction that 
their training in home management has only begun. 

The very important aspect of a professional or pre-vocational program 
of education is the encouragement of a profound respect for the work of 
those who are already successfully launched upon the chosen career. In 
her continued attempts to demonstrate the human values in homemaking 
as her young students are practicing the knowledge and skills upon which 
home management partially depends, the teacher can probably do no 
better than to direct attention from time to time to some of the outstand- 
ing achievements of parents. 

Pupils might occasionally bring to class for discussion incidents in their 
own experiences which demonstrate a remarkable degree of insight upon 
the part of their own parents. Not only would this serve as a wholesome 
antidote against a tendency to find fault with parents, but such considera- 
tions should help the pupils to see that their own education in home- 
making is far from complete, and that each one has plenty of room to 
grow. 

Students in the class might also like to discuss published family-adjust- 
ment problems, first attempting their own solutions and later reading 
suggestions submitted by thoughtful parents. Periodicals such as the 
Parents’ Magazine publish letters written by parents telling of some of 
their difficulties and how they have attempted to meet them. Here for 
example is one problem and solution described by a real mother.* 


Our two girls, now aged twelve and fourteen, were darlings about helping with the 
home work and with the younger children and never failed in an emergency, but 
sometimes in the daily routine one girl contributed generously of service while the 
other apparently put in her time but accomplished the least possible amount of work. 

. . It was a one-sided proposition, fair to neither girl. . . . I feared to spoil our 
chumminess by scolding, so instituted a plan and . . . gave each a slip of paper 
. . . and simply said, “Fill out, please.” On the slip each listed the service ren- 
dered, forexample, . . . “Home service up to 10.20 Saturday.”’ The two slips were 
then put together where both might read and also where their father might see them. 

. . This plan was repeated perhaps twice at long intervals, and now just the sug- 
gestion of comparing services rendered is sufficient to get a laughing and willing 
response . . . from both girls. 


2 Parents’ Magazine, Vol. 6, No. 5 (1931, May) p. 34. 
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In discussing the solution, students in the home management class 
might find it illuminating to raise the question as to whether the mother’s 
chief aim was to get the work done or whether she had some other objec- 
tive in view when she planned her attack upon the problem. 

If this one mother’s solution is to be made useful to the members of 
the class a further question must be considered. Could all mothers suc- 
ceed with this plan, or did this mother succeed because she was a good 
person and on excellent terms with her daughters? If students in the 
class in discussion of such illustrative questions as these are able to 
recognize the difference between managing children in a home and under- 
standing their general growth needs, the teacher need not fear for the 
growth of her students and may feel that she has made a small but real 
contribution to habits of thought as well as action which may lead to 
creative homemaking. 


COSTUMING A PLAY 
AGNES BROOKS YOUNG 


E first step in costuming a play has something in common 
with the famous old recipe for chicken stew which begins, 
“First catch your chicken.” That sounds absurd, and right 
on a par with it is the suggestion, ‘First read the play.” 
But in the old days, when the stew recipe was written, all chickens were 
wild and required a good deal of arduous hunting and fine marksmanship 
before ever they could be brought to pot. Likewise, there is more to 
the reading of a play than the simple statement seems to imply. 

In the first place, the author himself may give us many clues about the 
costumes which it is all too easy to overlook. Perhaps one character 
says to another, “Here, take this coin.” It is incredibly easy to overlook 
such trivial actions, but this one implies three items on the costumer’s 
list, a purse and a coin for the giver, and a purse or a pocket for the 
recipient. Perhaps there is a duel which will require swords, scabbards, 
and sword belts. Or perhaps the color of the heroine’s hair is mentioned. 
It is never safe to trust to memory about these things, though it is tempt- 
ing; but as surely as one does so the dress rehearsal reveals some omission. 
It is safer to do the first reading with pencil and paper in hand. 

Why the first reading? Because the play must be read again and 
again, and these items, once listed, leave the way clear for the more seri- 
ous interpretation of the play, which is to follow. After this first reading, 
however, someone can immediately be given the task of making an 
organization chart. These charts are at once the outline of the work 
and the indicator at any time of its progress. Fortunately, they are 
simple to make. A large piece of cardboard is required, or an ample 
section of the blackboard dedicated to the production. If there are 
many characters, two charts, one for men and one for women, will be 
more convenient. Down the left side the dramatis persone are listed. 
Across the top are written all the parts of a costume which any of the 
characters may need—gowns, tunics, cloaks, hats, shoes, swords, purses, 
everything. The chart is divided into squares, with one horizontal line 
below each character and one perpendicular line beside each part of the 
costume. 
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Suppose you write “Hamlet” in the column of characters and follow 
his costume horizontally across the chart. In the square under “tunic” 
you write “black velvet,” under “cloak,” “black wool.” The square 
under “hat”’ you leave empty since he wears none, and under “sword”’ 
you write “acts one and three only,” and so you proceed. 

When a costume is entirely finished it may be checked in red. Usually 
the most satisfactory procedure is to put one student in charge of keeping 
up the chart and assembling the costumes. On this chart may go all the 
parts of the costumes gleaned from reading the play, but for the present, 
nothing more. The time has not yet come to design the costumes. It 
is necessary to turn once more to the play and decide what style of pro- 
duction this is to be. 

Is the play realism or is it stylism? That is the next decision the 
costumer must make, and not a very hard one after all. A realistic play 
is, of course, about life-like people in life-like situations, and the costumer 
has no alternative but to clothe them as nearly as they might have been 
clothed in real life. Realism may, of course, be found in a historic setting. 
“Hamlet” is realism, as are “Francesca da Rimini,” “The Jest,” and 
countless others, and to them the same rule applies. The characters 
must look like real people of their day, though the costumer may allow 
herself to stretch the rule a little to allow for picturesqueness and beauty 
of the stage picture. 

Stylism is the pitfall of the amateur. The definition of stylism is 
simple enough. It is any play which is unreal, and it includes fairy tales, 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and any sort of play which does not attempt 
to portray real life. 

Suppose, for the sake of the concrete example, the play is “The Mi- 
kado.” Here is a play of fantastic and delightful unreality, and, for the 
costumer’s sorrow, a very large cast. The scene is laid in Japan, and the 
almost irresistible temptation is to go at once to the nearest missionary’s 
wife and borrow all the beautiful kimonos she has. She might, with luck, 
have enough to clothe the principals. But there is a large chorus, to say 
nothing of the secondary characters, too many for all the missionaries’ 
wives on anybody’s list to outfit. Now suppose the budget is small, 
which it has a habit of being, and therefore renting is out of the question. 
Do you mix the beautiful borrowed brocades with a chorus done up in 
paper cambric and sateen which you have made every effort to make look 
as Japanese as possible? Probably every costumer has tried it once—and 
has been profoundly discouraged with the result. These beautiful bro- 
cades, instead of adding to the glamor of the production, simply make the 
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imitations look incredibly cheap and tawdry. The stage picture has no 
unity and therefore no real charm. 

“But,” the costumer says to herself, “this is not a realistic play and the 
people are not realistic people. Why should they wear realistic cos- 
tumes? Would they not look better if all the costumes were of one kind, 
even though that kind be only basement-store cotton?” The answer is 
most emphatically yes. That would be a more consistent technic and a 
better artistic principle. Norman Bel Geddes’ costumes for ‘The 
Miracle” were the triumphant vindication of this type of reasoning. 

“The Mikado” is a musical cartoon of real life, and the costumes may 
be an artistic cartoon of real life—so long as the visual cartoon strikes 
just the same note as the aural. Indeed, in the same sense that the 
costumer has an obligation to costume the realistic play in a realistic 
manner, she has an obligation to reproduce by the visual impression of 
her costumes the exact spirit and quality and character of the unrealistic. 
Though the costumer has every right to call herself an artist, in a real 
sense she is not a creative artist. Her mission is tointerpret. It ought 
to be blazoned in large letters in her mind. She interprets to the eye 
the play, its mood, its spirit, nor can she invent anything of her own that 
is not there. The author tells his story to the ear, while the costumer 
is telling the same story to the eye. She must not play one tune while 
he is playing another, or even counterpoint. She must play the exact 
same melody. 

But let us return to cotton costumes. Once the costumer has decided 
she has no obligations to reality and will use a consistent, albeit inexpen- 
sive technic, she will find she has chosen a simple path. She looks on the 
stage not as a scene from real life but as a picture she is painting with 
cheap cottons, paint, anddye. The picture must have a Japanese feeling 
about it, to be sure, but she can let her imagination run riot. In one 
school production the chorus wore sateen kimonos, shaded to rich tones 
with dye. In the course of the dance routine they turned their backs 
and on each was boldly painted a cleverly stylized face. Costumes were 
changed from scene to scene, and the expression of the face changed to 
keep pace with the play, now gay, now mock dolorous, now winking. 
The chorus carried cheap fans, painted brilliant colors with scene paint. 
They wore drooping mustachios and up-turning eyebrows cut from black 
velvet, and the rouge on their cheeks was in round spots. The effect 
was amusing, the color exquisite. 

If the costumer has thus far proceeded with her work in an orderly 
manner, she has now a chart, and listed on it are all the parts of costumes 
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mentioned in the text of the play. She has read the play a second time 
and determined whether she is dealing with realism or stylism, and she 
has analyzed the play with a view to reproducing it visually in the spirit 
the author intended. 

She is now faced with another problem, that of bringing out traits of 
character by means of costuming. This is a problem that belongs more 
to the realistic type of play than the stylistic, but by no means exclusively. 
Suppose there is a character named ‘‘Herbert,’’ who must be costumed. 
Reading the play discloses that Herbert is an artist. Someone says sar- 
castically that his art is too spiritual for most of us to understand. Some- 
one else says that he has a martyr complex. He was a conscientious 
objector during the war. He is resigned to his economic inferiority. 
Finally, he is a vegetarian and the scene shows him out marketing. 

Herbert should, of course, be so costumed that as many of these traits 
of character as possible will appear in his clothes. A good costume 
explains itself. The audience attributes to the actor traits of character 
in keeping with his appearance, and the costumes contribute to the under- 
standing of the stage characters in the same way that clothes help us to 
form our judgments of people in real life. Both audience and actor have 
a right to this aid from the costumer. 

But what about Herbert? If you have made a written analysis of 
him—and it is well to do so for all stage characters—it may read some- 
thing like this: “Herbert. Artist. Badone. Proud of being different. 
Vegetarian.” 

This Herbert is not taken from a play but from a story by Aldous 
Huxley, who happily continues with a description of him which is one of 
the best pieces of character costuming I have found. The gist of this 
description, mostly quoted literally, is as follows: 


Herbert was one of those men who are never without a knapsack on their backs. 
Even in Bond Street Herbert looked as if he were about to ascend Mount Blanc. 
[Remember, he was proud of being different.] ‘The knapsack is a badge of spirituality. 
When Herbert passed, knickerbockered, his fair beard like a windy explosion around 
his face, his knapsack overflowing with leeks and cabbages, the street boys yelled. 
We all have our little knapsacks to bear. Herbert bore his as a symbol of difference— 
the concealing beard, the knickerbockers, the Byronic shirt. 


He would, of course, go marketing with a knapsack, in knickerbockers, 
a beard, and a Byronic shirt. There you have Herbert, and when the 
audience catches sight of him it knows a good deal about what to expect. 
The costume has interpreted the character. 

Before the planning of the costumes can be done, however, a color 
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scheme must be evolved. A common error of the inexperienced costumer 
is to give too much thought to the question whether the color of a costume 
is becoming to the actor and not enough to the question whether the 
colors of all the costumes are pleasing when seen together on the stage. 
The veteran knows that this is the wrong point of view. Proper use of 
make-up can make any color becoming enough, and the stage picture as 
a whole is of far more importance than the individual good looks of this 
or that actor. It is true that the heroine must be beautiful, the hero 
good-looking, but it must not for a moment be forgotten that their cos- 
tumes are as integral a part of the whole effect as that of the humblest 
spear in Caesar’s army. And the picture as a whole is the costumer’s 
chief concern. 

That means, of course, that the color scheme must be planned as a 
whole, and the chief difficulty in producing a harmonious color scheme is 
that the characters never stay still. They move about and re-group, 
some leave the stage, and new ones enter. At one time many characters 
stand behind the foot lights, sometimes only a few, and each move, each 
entrance and exit changes the color effect. 

If the characters stood still as they do in tableaux, planning the color 
would be a simple matter, but the costumer must plan her color for all 
these groups, big and small. She must take into account all the exits 
and entrances, and consider the loss or addition of color that they imply. 
She must see to it that the colors in all the scenes are in the proper pro- 
portions, that there are no unintentional disharmonies. She must follow 
her color plan through all the moves and all the groupings to the end. 
This sounds like a Herculean task; in fact it is, as Pope remarked, “a 
mighty maze, but not without a plan.” 

Thisisthe plan. A large sheet of cardboard (not smaller than two feet 
by one and one-half feet) represents the stage. The upper half is painted 
the color of the scenery, and the lower half, a greyish brown to represent 
the stage floor. Then little rounds of thick white paper are cut, about 
the size of quarters, and each painted a different color—the more of these 
the better. They will represent the characters, and there should be a 
sufficient number for ample experiment. As they can be used again and 
again for subsequent productions, they merit some care in the making. 
From these innumerable little rounds select a tentative color scheme for 
your play, and then, book in hand, begin to act it out. 

Scene by scene, go through the play, grouping the characters as on the 
stage, following through the entrances and exits. The difficulty of keep- 
ing it all in one’s head is done away with, the quality of the color plan can 
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easily be criticized, and changes made simply by substituting one round 
foranother. Moreover, this method of working is very malleable. Sup- 
pose you want a costume of more than one color, red and black for exam- 
ple. You slice the red and black rounds half way across, much as you 
would slice a lemon to hang it over the edge of a glass of tea, and fit the 
two rounds together. Another color may be added, and stil other. 

A while ago I gave a class in stage costuming the problem o1 aesigning 
a costume for Spintho in ‘“‘Androcles and the Lion.” Spintho is a rene- 
gade, a traitor to his religion and his friends, a thoroughly despicable 
character. The class was expected, as usual, to put as much of his char- 
acter into his clothes as possible, and when the drawings were handed in, 
it was with much interest that I noted that all the class, without excep- 
tion, had costumed Spintho in some shade of greenish yellow. An un- 
pleasant color for an unpleasant character. They wanted him to make 
an unfavorable impression on the audience and they relied chiefly on 
color. It is one of the costumer’s greatest aids in interpreting the stage 
characters to the audience. 

Colors have personalities. Some of them cheer us; some depress us. 
In her choice of colors the costumer bears this in mind. Suppose the 
costumer wants to say to her audience, “This person you see before you 
is of asomber turn of mind.” She clothes himin somber colors. It is so 
obvious and simple that it hardly need be pointed out. 

What is not so obvious is that colors serve her just as well in interpret- 
ing the mood of a whole scene to the audience. Suppose the play has 
some such complicated plot as the following. It is market day in a 
peasant village. There are a few people on the stage, going about their 
business in a happy, care-free way. Bugles are heard in the distance and 
the prince enters, followed by his court. He is a tyrannical prince who 
does not love his people, and his ministers oppress them. The prince 
makes a speech and his words arouse the anger of his people. As he 
continues they grow more angry, and more people enter the scene, among 
them the revolutionary element. The revolution begins and the angry 
crowd kills the prince. 

Suppose the whole scene is done in pantomime, and there are to be no 
spoken words to convey the purport of the actions to the audience. That 
means the actors must have every possible aid from the costumer in their 
difficult task. And the costumer’s chief reliance is on color. The first 
part of the scene is a normal, cheerful day, which the gay yellows, oranges, 
and blues of the peasant costumes will elucidate very well. Their pro- 
portion and value the costumer can determine by use of the little rounds 
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of colored paper. Enter the prince. He is not a fairy prince of apple 
green and silver, but a heavy-handed tyrant, a purple prince of iron and 
cold steel. His colors and those of his court are selected accordingly from 
the rounds of paper and entered on the symbolic scene. The words of the 
prince make the people angry and the revolutionists enter. Red—dan- 
ger. M. le revolutionists enter. More and brighter red, working up to 
a climax With the death of the prince. This may all be tried experimen- 
tally with paper rounds to see if the climax is properly approached, the 
climax itself sufficiently strong. 

There is no use disguising the fact that color is the most difficult prob- 
lem with which the costumer has to deal. She must bearin mind that her 
color must interpret the play and all its scenes, and explain the characters 
themselves. Perhaps it is the most important single factor of her art, a 
difficulty offset, however, by the fact that it is certainly the most 
interesting. 

But perhaps it is unfair to single out one phase of costuming. Let me 
instead make a plea that stage costuming be taken more seriously as an 
art. There is a tendency today in schools, in little theaters, and on the 
professional stage to rate costuming as an inferior kind of craft which 
requires hardly any dressmaking skill, no imagination worth mentioning, 
no technic of its own. 

Just so long as this view is generally held, we will have poor costuming. 
It is the business of the costumers themselves to change it by the quality 
of their work and by the intelligence and imagination they bring to it. 
For their own sakes, costumers individually ought to foster an atmosphere 
of intelligent criticism and interest in their work on the part of their 
audiences. It is human nature to do one’s best only when one’s best is 
required. 

In one important respect the humblest school production rendered in 
cheap materials is on an equal footing with the most lavish professional 
production. It has just as much opportunity to practice imagination 
and to produce fine art, and a far better opportunity to educate its 
audiences. Perhaps it remains for the schools to lead the way. 


READJUSTMENTS IN HOME DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS TO MEET THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC SITUATION! 


ANNETTE T. HERR 


YS]EADJUSTMENTS in the home economics extension program 
\ are needed in two types of work, the special relief program 
and the foundation home demonstration program. 

In the special relief we have a remedial, palliative emer- 
gency program which is in most instances carried on cooperatively with 
other agencies and whose aim is to furnish food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
and employment to needy families. It includes such phases as assisting 
with the Red Cross clothing program, assisting with the distribution and 
use of Red Cross flour, consultation work with officers of relief agencies 
and merchants, giving families personal help on buying and the use of 
low-cost menus and low-cost foods, investigating fuel needs and arrang- 
ing for unemployed to cut their own wood, establishing clothing and 
canning centers, and organizing emergency garden work. 

The adjustment made in the regular home economics extension pro- 
gram as carried on in all the states are those consistent with running the 
home on lowered income. Perhaps the best way to show their general 
character is to quote from the reports of a fairly typical state. This will 
not summarize all the work done, even in that state, but it will illustrate 
the kind of programs used. The following paragraphs are from a state- 
ment by Minnie Price, state home demonstration leader in Ohio, and 
describe work done in that state in 1932. 


I. Utilization of what we have in rural homes and communities 

A. In the division of home furnishings: refinishing furniture, re-caning and re- 
seating chairs, study of furniture arrangement to contribute to more 
wholesome and happy family life, problems of selection of household 

furnishings (wise use of money). 
The home furnishings specialist says specifically, “1800 women in 
three counties who repaired and refinished their furniture report that 
they saved $4,200 last year by doing this, thereby making their homes 


! Paper read at the meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities at 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1932. 
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more livable; 462 women in Huron County alone reported a saving of 
$2,250 made in repairing 1,182 pieces of furniture. In one home (in 
Clinton County) in which a living room was studied 25 different changes 
were made at a cost of $1.75. The homemaker reported that the entire 
family took an active part in making the improvements and that they 
were pleased with the comfort and cheerfulness resulting from these 
changes.” 

B. In the division of clothing: care of clothing—cleaning, storage, etc., repair 
of clothing, remodeling of garments, problems of selection of clothing 
(wise use of money). 

The clothing specialist reports: ““Mrs. H. U. of Montgomery cleaned 
eight dresses and ten neckties in one day and claims she saved $10 on 
the family cleaning bill. Mrs. U. is only one of the 1,944 women in 
that county who reported that they were cleaning their clothing at home 
not only witha saving of money but with better results in appearance and 
wear. Another woman says by keeping her family’s clothing in better 
condition they did not want or need new things so quickly. By remodel- 
ing 1,435 garments, 877 women in one county reported a saving of $2,677. 
One of the women says, ‘We figure that what I learned in the clothing 
projects has saved us at least $35 a year.’ ” 

C. In the division of foods and nutrition: assistance with problems of buying 
foods, planning of gardens to meet family needs (in cooperation with 
division of vegetable gardening), canning, preservation, and storage of 
foods to meet the family needs, planning of meals and study of relation 
of foods to health, increased attention to activity in establishment and 
maintenance of adequate school lunches. 

Nutrition specialists say: ‘Families have been well fed at less cost. 
For example, an Auglaize County leader reports cutting her food cost 
one-third and giving her family better meals by following suggestions 
on use of home produced foods. If each of the 1,041 families studying 
nutrition in this county last year had reduced their food expense by as 
little as one-tenth it would have meant a total saving of $26,025.” 

A city social service bureau reports: “Saved hundreds of dollars by 
assistance from the specialist in planning food budget and demonstrating 
use of wheat for our relief families. We have had less sickness and more 
families on our list than ever before. Vegetable gardens raised by our 
families saved us from four to five thousand dollars.” 

D. In the division of home management: household accounts and budgets and 
making adaptation of family expenditures to present conditions on basis 
of facts learned in study of accounts and budgets, problems of buying, 
time studies. 

This specific statement was made by a home management specialist: 
“Through making use of facts found through its home accounts records 
a Huron County family so adjusted its family expenditures that it had 
more than $300 available for a desired purpose. This family, which is 
one of the 1,240 keeping home accounts, says that their record of home 
produced foods enables them to know the best road to cutting food 
costs.” 
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E. In the division of health: family health, child care, prevention of communica- 
ble diseases, home nursing, and first aid. These activities have been 
planned to help people to know how to safeguard themselves against 
unnecessary illness and to become conscious that money spent for pre- 
vention is well spent. 

F. Utilization of home materials and home talent: providing wholesome recrea- 
tion for the farm family and community. 


II. Assistance given by staff to related agencies, especially those dealing with relief: 
giving aid to social workers in planning of food and clothing budgets on limited 
funds, training nurses and others in methods of using foods with which the 
families are unfamiliar, training lay leaders from these organizations in methods 
of canning, training leaders in methods of remodeling clothing, giving aid to lay 
leaders in construction of garments from new and old materials. 

III. Giving assistance to groups and individuals who are attempting to add to the 
family income through the sale of home grown and home manufactured prod- 
ucts. During the past year this has included assistance with standardization 
of products, assistance with plans for reaching a market and advice concerning 
which products to attempt to market. 

IV. Attention to problems of recreation and use of leisure time. Activities which 
have received an increased amount of attention in this field include: making of 
games and puzzles, assistance to a few groups interested in music, holding of 
camps for farm women, working with groups in production of home talent 
productions, some of which are in a series. 

V. Attention to problems relating to government and citizenship. Increased inter- 
est in township, county, and state government has been evidenced. Many 
groups have asked for assistance in this field, thus extending the interest of the 
homemaker to the big task of applying intelligence in the management of the 
government which affects the homemaker and her immediate family and 


community. 
Perhaps the outstanding changes in the home economics program are: 


The use of economic material as a basis in the determination and formulation of 


programs. 
Emphasis on buying. 
Correlation and coordination of programs in order to fit the needs of the homemaker. 
Home business records and farm records as an aid to improving the family budget. 
The attempt to carry scientific information to young mothers who are unable to 


attend meetings. 
Budgets—garden, canning, food, clothing, home furnishing—time, effort, money. 
The home demonstration agents have worked jointly with county 
agents and specialists in many phases of agriculture and social science. 
Some of the questions on which discussion is needed are: 


The homemaker is a producer as well asa consumer. How much emphasis should 
be put on production? How much emphasis should be put on assisting the home- 
maker to be a more intelligent consumer of goods? 
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How much responsibility should local people assume? 

Is lay leadership really functioning? Are there evidences of it during this present 
situation? 

How does this attitude affect the effectiveness of our teaching? ‘We have some 
subject matter which we think you should have.”’ In other words, “it is good for the 
other person.” Do extension workers exemplify fundamental principles taught in 
the extension program? 

Is it in line with straight thinking to say that two of the most important problems 
which the homemaker faces are time and money management? 

Are we ready as educators to throw a strong spotlight, a searching spotlight, on our 
entire extension program and ask ourselves some questions? We might apply to our 
extension teaching the same analysis which Miss Mary Sweeny of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit has suggested for all home economics teachers in the article “Re- 
sponsibility of Home Economics Teachers in Their Communities in the Present 
Economic Crisis” in the October JouRNAL. 

How sound have our teaching methods been? Have people actually learned the 
underlying principles in the field of homemaking? It is one thing to teach theories 
of living and social movements; it is another to translate those theories into intentions 
and a wish to do. 

How closely has our teaching been related to the realities of everyday living? Has 
it met the basic needs of everyday existence on minimum levels? 

Do we have a philosophy of living which has enabled us to build up a fundamental 
belief in the worth and ultimate significance of certain principles which stand out as 
unassailable? 


In the future, the farmer will continue to receive assistance in planned 
production, standardization of farm products, efficiency in marketing and 
distribution, and a knowledge of the economics of agriculture. The 
homemaker will continue to receive assistance in other phases of home- 
making which have to do with the efficient runningofahome. Extension 
workers will continually stress the fact that many of these factors are 
merely means to anend. The real objective of all—the members of the 
family and the members of the extension staff—will be the development 
of the farm family and the development of fine leadership and citizenship. 
Every extension worker will endeavor not only to teach people to work 
efficiently but to live abundantly and to give them a vision which will 
make them desirous of doing so. 

An excerpt from the records of the proceedings held in connection with 
the passage of the Smith-Lever Act will clarify our thinking along this 
line: ‘He (the agent) is to assume leadership in every movement, what- 
ever it may be, the aim of which is better farming, better living, more 
happiness, more education and better citizenship.” 

With this conception of our objective we must weigh carefully the 
relative importance of the different lines of activity which are included 
in our extension policy. 
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The opportunities and the responsibilities of the profession of home 
economics are greater than ever before. In the years when wages and 
incomes were steadily rising, standards of living could be progressively 
improved by additions to income. This is not necessarily a result of 
increased income, but it is a possibility. Today the situation is entirely 
changed. At present people are coming to recognize that improvement 
or even maintenance of standards of living will depend upon increased 
scientific information and the application of trained managing ability. 
The function of the home economist is to give this information and train- 
ing. The educational work in home economics is due to become one of 
the most important activities carried on in the interest of society. 

As Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, state leader of North Carolina, says, ““Un- 
doubtedly the most important change in extension programs is that which 
involves both the agricultural and home economics divisions in the 
formulation of programs.” 

Specialists must see the whole picture and the relation and interre- 
lation of their contribution to the whole. In other words, a specialist 
in home economics must first of all be a home economist, understanding 
and appreciating the fundamental underlying principles in all phases of 
homemaking and the problems of rural homemakers. 

We need to think of subject matter in terms of the use of subject 
matter—in the service it can render in adjustment and growth. Do not 
misunderstand us. We need to keep up to date; we need research and 
scientific investigations; but we also need to understand how people learn 
and the steps involved in the learning process. That leads me to another 
thought in considering our future work and the changes in our future 
programs, that is, the methods used in getting people to be aware of 
needs. Some states are using one method, some another. 

The members of the United States Department of Agriculture staff 
have discussed with us at length the need of economic facts upon which to 
base our program and our change of emphasis. The facts if compiled in 
each state with the assistance of the local people, would serve greatly in 
breaking down barriers of close-mindedness, complacency, and “‘unaware- 
ness” of the real situation. These economic facts could be used at 
adjustment conferences, outlook conferences, community program plan- 
ning meetings, and at county and state conferences. There is no better 
way of setting up the whole picture of the farm and farm home and of 
bringing to the attention of everyone on the staff that we must be inter- 
ested in families and the whole set-up of a home and the problems in- 
volved. These problems are rarely thought of by the homemakers in 
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terms of subject matter, nutrition, home management, parent education, 
and so on. They are difficulties to be overcome and usually involve 
many fields of homemaking. 

Recognizing the need for authoritative information on economic out- 
look material for the farm home, the suggestion has been made that the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Bureau of Home Economics, include such information 
with that of the agricultural outlook as would be of assistance to the 
homemaker. Should there be a committee for the farm home to function 
with the present committees for agriculture? 

A committee within the United States Department of Agriculture has 
been appointed with Dr. Kneeland of the Bureau of Home Economics 
as chairman. This committee will look to the workers who contact the 
homemakers for suggestions as to the material which will be most helpful. 

The following ten points perhaps summarize the points emphasized: 

1. If the program is based on the needs of the homemakers, it must be 
flexible so that adjustments and readjustments may be made to fit a 
changing situation. 

2. In order to know needs and to be aware of fundamental values of 
these needs it is necessary to have facts. 

3. Participation by local people in getting these facts is an important 
factor in getting people to be aware of these needs. 

4. The rich experiences and the best judgment of successful home- 
makers supported by scientific information, should determine the prob- 
lems and help in the solution of these problems. 

5. Specialists must be home economists first and then specialists in 
order to be able to assist homemakers with problems. 

6. A foundation of educational principles can be given to the home- 
maker, but in the last analysis decisions, choices, and the establishment 
of standards must be left to the homemaker. 

7. Growth and adjustment at any point in the solution of the problem 
will lead to growth and adjustment at another point. 

8. Subject matter should be used in the solution of a definite, well- 
defined problem decided upon in the light of these facts. 

9. Concerted effort is necessary in attacking the larger problems, while 
at the same time help should be given on problems of the individual 
homemakers. 

10. Community program planning is necessary for a balanced program. 
All educational agencies in the community should take part in this 
planning. 


HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS 


The importance of student home economics clubs is reflected in the recog- 
nilion given to them by many state boards of education and in the fact that 
they form one of the ten professional departments into which the membership 
of the American Home Economics Association is divided. Of the thousand 
or more affiliated with the Association in 1932, about four-fifths were high 
school clubs, conducted by the girls themselves with the counsel of a sponsor 
who is usually a member of the home economics faculty. Two of the three 
papers in this symposium describe the value of the club, the first as it appears 
to a member, and the second as it appears to a teacher who has worked closely 
with the student club department of the Association. The third paper, pre- 
pared by the sponsor of a club in Tennessee, describes the workings of the 
clubs in that state bul in a way that will be suggestive to clubs and schools 


anywhere. 
WHAT A CLUB MEANS TO ITS MEMBERS 


MAURITA DANIELS 


Club meeting day! The girls meet each other on the campus with, 
“Are you on the program?” ‘“‘What’s the topic today?” 

Why are they so interested? Why is our club a major part of our 
school life? 

An author of a home economics textbook has said, 


The girl of today usually pursues the home economics studies in school primarily 
because they are of interest to her. She likes to do—to make things. They form 
part of her general education or training, and she gains through these studies a kind 
of appreciation for higher standards of home life and methods of conducting the home 
activities. Many schools in their programs emphasize merely the activities of sewing 
and cooking, but in many others the scope of studies included in this scheme for the 
general education of the girl is broader and the arts and science which have practical 
application in home life are alsoemphasized. The needs of the time have forced those 
interested in practical education for girls to outline more fully their aims or objectives 
in this work for girls. They are interested because of the direct interest in wifehood 
and motherhood and the home. 


Home management is not complete unless it centers around the vital 
problems of the home. All the ideals of homemakers—cleanliness, order- 
liness, time-saving, money-saving, health, comfort, peace, happiness, and 
many others—must be a part of the home economics course if it is to 
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meet its true requirements. The world is now turning to the woman of 
the home to care for the sick, to nurture the children, to plan and manage 
through economy, and to use her own initiative in a thousand ways to 
assist in ridding the world of its suffering. ‘The homes must be made 
centers of life and good influence which will help to develop men and 
women with a right attitude towards the problems of life. 

With such ideals in mind, we have organized our club at Vivian, and 
we hold our monthly and bimonthly meetings in order that we may create 
these high standards in all the girls. 

Our club work helps to bring us closer together. We work in unison 
for a common cause—the betterment of our lives through home eco- 
nomics. This cooperation has to do with planning programs and social 
affairs, reaching our state standard of excellence, and meeting the state 
club program requirements. We have written letters to all the other 
clubs of our town offering our assistance in any undertaking of the com- 
munity. We have helped in the Better Homes movement, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and especially the Red Cross during the past few 
months. With this kind of work we are taught to strive for worth while 
things and to give help rather than expect always to receive it. When 
communicating and cooperating with the other clubs we familiarize our- 
selves with the work going on in our town outside the school which will 
aid us to become better citizens when we take our places there. 

Our club has done much toward developing leadership among the girls. 
Our presiding officers must play their parts well in order that our club 
may prosper. The president and all the executive council learn how to 
direct the affairs of the club because they feel how necessary this is. For 
example, when I was elected club librarian this year, I didn’t know much 
about that sort of work, but I soon became familiar with the books and 
the checking-out system. Now I feel that 1 could assist with the work in 
any library. 

One of the high ideals of our club has been fair play. We have tried to 
include as many members as possible in our programs and on committees. 
We have found that a club is not successful with only a few taking part. 

Our club socials have been a source of great enjoyment and education. 
In our classrooms and club programs we have talked about courtesy and 
everyday manners. We have arranged our social gatherings to include 
both formal and informal functions. In this way we hope to acquire the 
social poise necessary in the woman of today. 

This year’s accomplishments have taught us the importance of plan- 
ning ahead. We made our budget at the beginning of the term, and we 
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know exactly how much money we need to raise and how we will spend 
it. This has proved to us, perhaps more forcefully than our classroom 
projects, that budgeting is important in our homes. It has helped in the 
wise spending of our money. 

We planned our programs for the year and found how easily work is 
accomplished when it is thus planned in advance. This practical knowl- 
edge gives us a good background for understanding the importance of 
planning in our classroom work in foods and home management. 

These and many more ideals and standards have made the Vivian 
Home Economics Club with its one hundred and sixty-seven members a 
vital part of our school life, and we feel that our school activities are not 
complete unless we have our club programs and club duties to perform. 


WHAT A CLUB MEANS TO THE SCHOOL AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


JOYCE HENDERSON 


The home economics club of today is the basis of a fine tradition and a 
medium of service to the future. It meets the needs of the majority of 
the girls and can function in the school and community where other clubs 
do not. 

The value of the club to the school is manifold. It is educational in 
that it gives an opportunity for motivating and enriching classroom work. 
It also offers a medium through which its members receive training in 
citizenship and civic affairs by giving the girls varied opportunities for 
training in parliamentary procedure, for organizing work, and for develop- 
ing initiative and leadership. 

One aim of school life is education for leisure, and this problem of leisure 
is more than ever pertinent in the present economic crisis. ‘‘Stress under 
pressure seeks an outlet; human energy acts in the same way.” Recrea- 
tion and leisure are essential to the best work, but they must be on the 
highest plane. Later efficiency in economic and social adjustments 
depends in no small measure upon the tastes, sentiments, and prejudices 
that are formed in the school. The club offers its members wholesome 
recreation that comes from their contacts in parties, hikes, and banquets. 
Special programs on handicrafts, good books, music, art, and gardening 
will all help toward the wise use of leisure time. 

Vocations and avocations are touched upon and often stressed in club 
work. All young people at some time or other pass through a restless 
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period when a change seems imperative and they desire to take their place 
in the world’s affairs. Various vocations are studied, and this acquaint- 
ance with the many phases of home economics training will often be the 
means of guiding a girl to a happy, useful life. 

It has always been the purpose of the student club to serve the school 
where there is the greatest need. At present the club is usually trying 
to help the school meet the economic crisis by furnishing free lunches, 
making garments for needy families, working out low-cost menus, canning 
foods, or renovating clothes for less fortunate people. Several clubs have 
reported the temporary adoption of children to sew for, while others are 
helping with marketing and shopping problems. 

The home economics club girls often serve the other departments in 
school by assisting in the planning of special programs, parties, and ban- 
quets. Valuable assistance is rendered the parent-teacher organizations 
and teacher associations. Wherever the home economics club is living 
up to its full purpose you will find a group of girls eager to serve the school 
in every way possible. Still other valuable service is rendered the school 
by contributions to the support of school publications, by assisting in 
equipping and furnishing the departments and rest rooms, and by beauti- 
fying the school building and grounds. 

Ethical values, although not quite so tangible as some other benefits 
derived from club work, are concomitant with the more definite values. 
The sympathetic relation of one department working with another 
fosters a wholesome school atmosphere. 

Appropriate advertising is just as important to the school as it is to the 
business concern in selling its products to the outside world. Special 
club programs before civic organizations, various types of club exhibits, 
and club assistance with community activities are all desirable ways of 
accomplishing this aim. 

Not only is the home economics club a valuable asset to the school, but 
it has also proved of great value to the community. The contacts be- 
tween the school and the community are increased and strengthened 
through its activities. In many cases the girls have repaired, remodeled, 
and made garments for charitable organizations, have demonstrated the 
preparing and serving of low-cost meals, and stressed the use of home- 
grown products. 

In not a few general welfare activities a club works very closely with 
local relief organizations. Projects on child care, preparation and serving 
of low-cost diets, feeding of undernourished children, and similar projects 
have all been carried on by these girls. The day nurseries are also receiv- 
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ing much valuable assistance from the home economics girls in high school 
and college classes. 

The practice and training that the girls are receiving in their club 
enable them to take their place as leaders in the community activities. 
Good citizenship is needed today as never before, and more than ever the 
women are asked to assume their share of this responsibility. 

Through international programs, correspondence, and the united 
efforts of sponsoring and giving scholarships to foreign students, the stu- 
dents become more conscious of their international relations. They be- 
come aware that other nations have something worth while to contribute 
to civilization and that a sympathetic understanding of such contribu- 
tions makes a more thorough and sympathetic understanding between 
the nations. 

In conclusion, what the home economics club does for the school and 
the community falls under the same four general heads as its activities: 
educational, social, recreational, and financial. ‘The woman of tomorrow 
will be better prepared to fill her place in the world if the girl of today 
receives the training offered by membership in a home economics club. 


MAKING THE STUDENT CLUB FUNCTION 
ALBERTA YOUNG 


Early in the fall of 1932 the state supervisor requested several home 
economics clubs in Tennessee to decide on their plans of work for the year 
and to send these to her. The clubs included junior high school, senior 
high school, and college clubs. The information here compiled is based 
largely on replies and later reports from high school clubs, and thus sum- 
marizes the program for the clubs in Tennessee for last year. Part of this 
will be old material to some readers, but possibly even they can get some 
new suggestions by learning what other clubs are doing. 

The first item which most clubs mentioned was that of name. The 
majority seem to call themselves ‘“‘Home Economics Club”; some use the 
name of some well-known home economist, such as Ellen H. Richards; 
some have adopted their name from the boys’ clubs and call themselves 
the “Future Homemakers of Tennessee’’; one club is known as ‘‘The 
Royal Order of Homemakers.”’ Perhaps it might be good for us to work 
on this question during the year and to select some state-wide name for 


our clubs. 
The time of the meeting varies with the different schools, their pro- 
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grams, and their activities. In schools which have an activity hour in 
the week’s program, the club meets at that time. In many schools the 
club meets during the class period and class time is given. One junior 
high school club mentioned that not only was class time allowed for the 
club but on the day before the program was presented class time was given 
for the teacher to go over the parts with the students. Another school’s 
program provides for no activity hour and since there is no period of the 
day when all the members are free, the club meets after school ; this is diffi- 
cult in rural communities where so many pupils are transported by bus, 
but these girls decided to walk home or to spend the night with their 
friends. 

Clubs differ in the frequency of their meetings. Some meet once aweek, 
others once a month, but the majority meet twice a month. 

As a rule the membership is confined to girls taking home economics. 
Some clubs have associate or honorary memberships for former members 
of home economics classes, but this depends on the local situation. 
Whichever plan is followed, the general scheme seems to be to have the 
new members taken in early in the fall. Some clubs give a tea or hold 
open house for the new members at the opening of school. A candle-light 
service is frequently used for initiation and several very appropriate ones 
have been published in club bulletins (1, 2). An especially good one is 
given in the Oregon Manual; its central idea is that of happy home life, 
and club duties and responsibilities are likened to home responsibilities. 
This bulletin also gives an honorary initiation ceremony and a ceremony 
which carries out the same idea for the opening and closing of each 
meeting. 

The home economics club pin used by practically all clubs is the official 
one of the American Home Economics Association, which may be worn 
by any member of a club affiliated with the Association. A service for 
awarding pins is given in the Kansas State College Bulletin (3). 

A few clubs have followed the practice of having their members earn 
the privilege of wearing the pin. The girls in the club at the Young High 
School, Knoxville, this year decided to do this and set up the following 
standards, worked out by a point system: 


I. Health 
A. Eight hours of sleep every night 
B. Regular meals 
C. Small amounts of sweets (candy, 
etc.) 
D. Teeth brushed twice a day 
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E. Bath three times a week 
F. Hands washed before meals 
G. Sleep with windows open 
II. Appearance 
A. Hair 
1. Well groomed 
2. Washed at least every two 
weeks 
B. Clothing 
1. Outer clothing 
a. clean 
b. well brushed 
c. pressed 
d. mended 
e. appropriate 
2. Underclothing 
a. changed every bath time 
b. mended 


a. cleaned every day 
b. filed at least once a week 
c. if polished, polished with 
good taste 
III. Care of room and household duties 
A. Room 
1. Thorough cleaning once a 
week 
2. Bed made before coming to 
school 
3. Daily sweeping and dusting 
if necessary 
B. Household duties 
1. Some outstanding thing done 
to improve your home dur- 
ing the course of the year 
2. Household duties well done 
3. Done at the right time 
4. Without nagging 
5. Consideration for and pleas- 
antness to other members 
of the family 
IV. Rules of etiquette 
A. Respecting one’s elders 


[A pril 


3. Shoes 
a. clean 
b. polished 
c. appropriate 
4. Nails | 
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B. Being courteous 
C. Being pleasant 
D. Using good table manners 
V. Club activities 
A. Attendance required once a 
month 
. Good order during the meeting 
Taking part on program when 
asked 
. Having part on program well 
planned 
Doing some outstanding thing 
for the club during the year 
F. Serving on committees when 
asked 


Such standards will change with local conditions and each club will 
have to set its own. 

The activities of clubs vary greatly, but as a rule they follow the four 
main divisions used in the student club bulletin of the American Home 
Economics Association (4). 

The first type of activity of which we naturally think is educational. 
Its aims may be summarized as follows: (1) to develop professional spirit 
and cooperation among the members; (2) to keep in touch with current 
topics in the home economics world and its general scientific trend; (3) 
to offer an opportunity for the girls in the department to show the rest of 
the school and its patrons their activities; (4) to form closer contact be- 
tween the home economics department and the community; (5) to pro- 
mote healthful girlhood; (6) to promote democracy in the school; (7) to 
develop team work and friendship; (8) to foster high ideals of and an 
appreciation of home life; (9) to interest women’s clubs and similar 
organizations in home economics. 

These aims may be achieved in various ways. Some of the most 
important may be listed as follows: 


ab 


A study of the lives of great women in America 

Study of home economics in foreign lands 

Study of how people live in foreign countries 

Study of music 

Study of home economics—its state and national organizations and leaders in the 
field (5) 

Study of etiquette 

Study of personal grooming 

Study of what and how to do in traveling 

Study of self-improvement (personality) 
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Assembly programs 

Practice in parliamentary procedure 
“About Myself” (sex education) 

Fashion shows 

Exhibits 

Field trips 

Learning how to make things in the club. 


The choice of topics for club study will depend somewhat on the sub- 
jects which the girls handle in their regular class work. The aim of 
course is to have the clubs supplement rather than duplicate what the 
school gives. 

Helps in working up these topics will be found in the Association’s 
student club bulletin (4) and other special sources. For example, in 
studying great women, the articles by A. Booth on “Twelve Greatest 
American Women” that ran in Good Housekeeping through 1931, would 
be helpful. In studying home life in foreign countries, the files of the 
National Geographic Magazine and the Junior Red Cross Magazine would 
be worth consulting, not to mention the section on this subject in the 
Association’s bulletin. Assembly programs give excellent opportunity 
for original plays written by the girls. For some topics outside speakers 
would be very desirable. 

Field trips might be of various kinds, preferably of interest in connec- 
tion with some club or school project. Two Tennessee suggestions made 
for the study of traveling were to visit a hotel and have the clerk and per- 
haps a bell-boy explain what to do in registering and staying in the hotel, 
and to go through a Pullman sleeping car where a porter would show how 
a berth is made up, and where someone would explain what to do in a 
dining-car, and what is expected of the traveler. 

In connection with the last topic on the list, namely making things, 
various novelties could be made during the club meetings or the direc- 
tions could be discussed there and the actual work done outside. One 
junior high school club reported that each member brought to the club 
some food which she had prepared and gave the recipe to the others. 

The second type of activity is social. The following four aims seem to 
include the things which we hope to accomplish here: to develop per- 
sonality, leadership, initiative, social poise, self-confidence, and coopera- 
tion; to provide opportunities for play, recreation, and social contact; to 
make better contacts between pupils and teachers; and to promote a 
worthy use of leisure time and to develop hobbies. All the ways in which 
these may be accomplished are far too numerous to mention. Some of 
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those reported most often are conducting club ceremonies, social club 
meetings, acting as hostess at meetings, a mother-daughter banquet, a 
junior-senior banquet, get-together parties, parties with boys. 

Service to others is always important, but especially is it desirable this 
year that our girls get in the habit of being of service to their community 
and to their school. Home economics clubs seem to have three big aims 
here: to train active and efficient leaders among young women for home 
and community life; to promote interest in the community; and to pro- 
mote active participation by the club in worthwhile community activ- 
ities. Each day we find new ways to fulfill this purpose but some of the 
most common are worth mentioning here. These can be modified and 
carried out in many different ways: 


Collecting clothing for the poor 

Providing milk for the needy 

Sewing for the Red Cross 

Giving Christmas and Thanksgiving boxes 

Helping with a baby clinic 

Helping with community clean-up week 

Beautifying the school ground 

Adding equipment to the home economics department 


The last type of activity is financial. For some clubs this seems the 
hardest part of their program, while others seem to put this first and 
measure their success or failure entirely by the amount of money raised 
during the year. It seems to me that these clubs fail to get the full bene- 
fit which should be derived from a club. However, much as we might 
like to forget this part, we always find that some money is necessary for a 
club. The majority have very small dues and try to make additional 
money by various methods. The objective should be to raise money for 
some specific purpose chosen by the girls. This may be furnishings for 
the department, a trip to the state or district meeting, or some social 
activities. ‘The means for raising money will depend on local conditions. 
Ways reported were: bazaars, box suppers, carnivals, rummage sales, 
silver teas, serving banquets, making favors for parties, collecting and 
selling old magazines, making and selling cook-books, and caring for 
young children. Besides the club activity of raising money, a girl might 
be encouraged to earn the money with which she buys her pin or pays her 
dues. 

Sponsoring a club is a problem which varies more than many others 
that fall to a teacher’s lot. The problems change entirely with each 
group of students, and the activities of the club vary greatly from group 
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to group, even in the same school. This can make club work one of the 
most interesting and fascinating parts of the entire program. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>+@>>WHAT IS A BALANCED STANDARD OF LIVING? What 
can we, as teachers, say as to what is a good or a balanced standard of 
living? We know, of course, that our scientific knowledge of nutrition 
and of some other aspects of health must be applied in a good standard, 
but this does not carry us very far when so large a proportion of our ex- 
penditures, in this country at least, are for goods to which the criterion 
of health does not particularly apply. 

A balanced standard of living is one that contributes to the develop- 
ment of the whole man. It involves the cultivation of the personality 
with respect to all its potential capacities and appreciations. In a nut- 
shell, to get a balanced standard of living we must approach our spend- 
ing first and foremost not from the point of view of the goods to be bought 
but from the point of view of the types of satisfactions to be filled. We 
must look at the human being first and his goods second, not vice versa. 

We know that human satisfactions may be divided into different types: 
intellectual, esthetic, social, andsoon. Any one of these types may have 
seemed the most important of all to men of some age or some country; 
every civilization except our own seems, as a matter of fact, one-sided or 
unbalanced to us. India seems too dreamy, Japan too esthetic, ancient 
Athens was not sufficiently concerned about drains. Going a step further 
we can admit that our own civilization is probably unbalanced also. 
The chances are certainly very strong that one-sided influences are work- 
ing on us as they have worked on all other peoples. Indeed, we can 
plainly see that this is so when we realize that the wants of a people are 
what they have been taught or educated to want, and the great developers 
of our own wants apart from our limited knowledge of science are the 
appeals of advertising for such goods as can be produced in large quan- 
tities under the factory system. 

Here is where we can set our intelligence to work in developing a more 
balanced standard of living. Such a standard would provide at least 
some means and opportunity for the development of all the main types 
of interest which men of other cultures have found good. 

An individual can apply the criterion of balance to his own standard 
of living by asking himself whether, through his expenditures of money 
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and time, he has given himself a fair chance to develop pleasure in a 
good physique and in physical strength, skill, or self-control; whether 
he really knows what intellectual pleasure is or has ever given himself 
means to find out; whether his contact with nature has ever been anything 
more than brisk rides or walks in the country; whether he has ever taken 
the preliminary steps toward any genuine esthetic appreciation; whether 
his life gives him not merely social and family intercourse but the joys of 
such relations. Finally, does he have too much leisure or does his work 
leave him so tired that his only leisure must be recuperation for the next 
day’s job. 

Of course we all know that by the time a person reaches adult life it 
is harder for him to acquire new interests. The important thing is to 
plant the seeds of interest in children, which means to balance the family 
expenditures so the children may have a chance at developing all types 
of interest. This may mean, in practice, doing without some of the 
things that are considered essential by the other families in the neighbor- 
hood. A city family might have to sacrifice clothes or commercial 
recreation—for which city expenditures are likely to be relatively high— 
so that the children could sometimes be in the country long enough to 
get well acquainted with wild creatures and plants. A country family 
might have to stick to the old Ford a few years longer in order that the 
children could visit galleries or see good architecture or learn to enjoy 
great works of art through copies in theirown home. Any family would 
do well to consider whether the reading matter coming into the home is 
sharpening or dulling the intellect. Reading is too often a mere opiate, 
an escape from reality, rather than a step in the direction of intelligence. 
Some families facing the matter squarely might be led to decide that their 
standard would be better balanced without a car than with one. This 
would certainly be true if the family needed exercise and used the car 
chiefly to save walking short distances. The pleasure of social and family 
gatherings may often be stimulated by a little extra expenditure of time 
and money, but some families would find they were spending a good deal 
of both on elaborate centerpieces, service plates, and third, fourth, or 
fifth courses and never getting any of the delightful give-and-take of good 
conversation at the dinner table. And if a family is missing the happi- 
ness of intimate companionship among its own members, that is partly 
a matter of spending time and money too—too much in some directions, 
too little for the attractions of, say, a garden ora fireside. For most 
families, balancing the standard of living would mean adding expense in 


some respects, lessening expense in other respects; along with expense the 
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proportions of work time and leisure time also might have to be changed 
and leisure redistributed to different uses. 

This thing is certain: An individual or family realizing the deficiencies 
in its standards of living cannot go on spending as before and expect to 
pick up such other appreciations on the side by assuming that they cost 
nothing. To learn really to enjoy art may cost more than a Cadillac. 
One does not get it by dropping into the Art Institute, if one happens to 
be in Chicago, and buying a few post cards. One does not get real 
insight into nature by going to see some lilacs or some cherry trees every 
spring or by paying an annual visit to the peacocks in the zoo. 

Quite apart from money expenditures involved, human capacities for 
appreciation are not capable of indefinite expansion in every direction. 
The less important must be cut down in order that the more important 
may get started. We cannot try to keep up with the Joneses and have 
enough time and energy left to develop a high degree of appreciation for 
other and more subtle types of interests. It is easy to see that our money 
is limited, not so easy to see that our time and energy for appreciation 
are limited, but the second fact is just as true. 

As a practical matter, then, the individual who wishes to have a bal- 
anced standard of living, the family which seeks a balanced standard for 
its members, should check up on how good an opportunity is being given 
for varied types of interest to develop, interests of the whole man. Here 
is where a sympathetic study of other important civilizations can give us 
a great deal to help in improving ourown. Since our aim is not ultimately 
a sum total of pounds of beef and pounds of butter, eight-room houses, 
daily newspapers, and fur coats, but the satisfactions from these things 
and others, our spending should first be thought of not in terms of pro- 
portions of goods bought but in terms of proportions of opportunities 
offered through goods for the purpose of developing many-sided satis- 
factions. And though we cannot answer the question as to what is a 
completely balanced standard of living we can say what is a more balanced 
standard than the one we have—and point out the way to reach it.— 
ELIzABETH E. Hoyt. 


=+6>+COOPERATIVE DORMITORIES AT IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE. The establishment of cooperative cottages and dormitories for 
women students at Iowa State College is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. This type of group living in which the students plan, cook, and 
serve their meals, as well as perform all the other household tasks, has 
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been developed as a means of reducing the living expenses of the women 
participating. 

Experience has shown that the students participating in the plan ac- 
quire valuable training through their cooperative activities. Many of 
the residents are students of high scholastic standing who are enabled to 
remain in college by this opportunity to reduce their living expenses. 
The need for this type of group living at Iowa State College, as well as 
the attitude of the students toward the project, is indicated by the fact 
that during the eight years the enterprise has been in operation the group 
has grown in size from 16 to 160 members, 65 of them in one house and 
95 in another. 

The girls living in the cooperative dormitories have the same oppor- 
tunities for social life as girls living in the other dormitories. They have 
occasional dances and each winter quarter give a formal dance in con- 
junction with the other halls. Entertainment of guests for both formal 
and informal dinners, as well as participation in extra-curricular activities 
and various sports, is encouraged. The scholarship average maintained 
and the recognition received for intramural athletics and other campus 
activities seem to indicate that cooperative group living need not interfere 
with such outside interests. 

The management of the two cooperative dormitories is divided into 
two separate divisions: housing and food. The work on housing is 
conducted as in the other dormitories on the campus except that the girls 
perform the daily housekeeping duties under the supervision of the hall 
directors. The food work is managed by a dietitian who is a member of 
the staff of the institution management department. Under her super- 
vision the girls plan, prepare, and serve the meals. The work done by 
a student in both divisions averages about one hour a day. 

The hall directors and the dietitian are assisted by a house organization 
whose constitution is adopted by the residents. It has a president and 
a house council before whom is brought the case of any girl who fails to 
conform to the rules of the house or neglects her assigned duties. 

A controlled system of accounts is in operation. The price for room 
rent is the same as that charged in the other dormitories on the campus. 
For board the girls are charged a flat rate of two dollars and fifty cents a 
week.! The expenses which must be met from this income are for the 
purchase of food and for the operation of the food service unit. A quar- 


1 Beginning January 30, board was reduced to $2.15 a week. No Sunday night 
lunches are served. 
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terly financial statement of the dining-room operation is posted in each 
hall for the information of the students. 

The work to be performed by the students is arranged in four divisions: 
preparation and service of breakfast and luncheon, preparation and serv- 
ice of dinner, cleaning on first floor, and cleaning on second and third 
floors. A group of girls is assigned for a week to first one and then an- 
other of these in regular succession, and after four weeks of such assign- 
ments has a week free from any duty about the house. This makes a 
cycle of five weeks. 

The girls are grouped into ten committees and two of these are assigned 
every week to each of the four classes of work or to rest. Committee 
appointments are made by the whole group and hold for the whole 
quarter. All inexperienced members are not placed on the same com- 
mittee, and the same girls do not work together for two consecutive 
quarters. 

Each committee has a chairman who serves for six weeks. Those 
serving at the beginning of the school year are selected by the hall director 
and the dietitian, but thereafter outgoing chairmen assist in selecting 
their successors. 

The duties of the committees, responsible for the preparation and serv- 
ing of breakfast and lunch are as follows: The girls report in the kitchen 
at 6 a.m. One committee prepares the breakfast, which is served at 
6.45, the other committee meanwhile making the preliminary prepara- 
tions for luncheon. The fruit and cereal are placed on the breakfast 
table before the meal, and the main dish and hot beverages are brought in 
by waitresses assigned for the week to special tables by their committee 
chairmen. When the girls at one table have finished their meal, they 
leave as a group, carrying their dishes to the kitchen. Both committees 
join in washing dishes and putting the kitchen in order after each meal. 
Luncheon is served at 12.05, and final preparations are made by girls of 
either committee who do not happen to have eleven o’clock classes. 
Salads, sandwiches, and desserts are placed on the table in advance, and 
cafeteria service is used for the hot dish and beverage. Otherwise 
service and clearing up are the same as at breakfast. On Saturday 
morning these committees do part of the weekly cleaning in the kitchen. 

The committees in charge of preparing and serving dinner report in the 
kitchen at 4.20 p.m., and the meal is served at 6 p.m. One committee 
prepares the main course and the vegetables, the other the salads, sauces, 
and desserts. If a girl on these committees has a free period during the 
day, she may work in the kitchen then, in which case she does not report 
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in the kitchen until 5.30 or later. At dinner the food is placed on each 
table in front of the hostess (appointed weekly by the house president) 
and served by her. After the first course the tables are all cleared simul- 
taneously by the waitresses, who then bringin the second course. At the 
end of the meal the girls all leave the tables together, the waitresses carry 
the dishes to the kitchen, and the two committees join in washing them 
and in clearing up the kitchen and dining room. 

All the girls have assigned seats in the dining room which they keep for 
one week. 

For the committees responsible for the cleaning, the duties are arranged 
to fit the needs of the individual house. Each girl has definite daily 
tasks assigned to her, and is expected to have completed them by 7.45 
a.m. In addition, these committees launder the tea towels, each girl 
doing this on one day during the week. 

The rest of the cleaning is regularly provided for. Daily janitorial 
service is furnished, as in the other dormitories on the campus. A college 
boy is employed on Wednesdays and Saturdays for the heavier cleaning. 
On Saturdays girls who live in the dormitory are employed to clean the 
parlors, corridors, stairways, kitchenettes, and bathrooms; they are paid 
from the dormitory operation fund. Each girl is held responsible for 
the care of herown room. The table linen is sent to the college laundry 
for laundering.—ELLa P. GRIBsKov. 


=+@>>+SHOULD TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 
TEACH SPELLING TOO? This may be a debatable question, but the 
unique spelling used by their pupils caused several junior high school 
clothing teachers on the Pacific Coast to gasp and take notes. The fol- 
lowing examples are taken from questionnaires filled in by junior high 
school girls in the attempt to discover what proportions of the girls’ 
wardrobes were bought, made over, and made at home or at school. The 
first figure after each word indicates the number of incorrect spellings 
found, while those in parentheses show the number of times a given 
misspelling occurred. 


Bandeau, 3: bandau, bando (3), bandoe 

Bloomers, 2: broomers (2), bloomes 

Blouse, 1: blose 

Brassiére, 22: barsiere, barsiser, bassiza, bazier, birsire, braiserre, brasier (4), 
brassaear, brasseire, brasser (2), brassers, brassier (45), brassierre, brassire 
(3), brasszier, brazair, brazear, brazier (2), braziere, bresier, brissire, bruser 
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Cotton, 2: cotten (9), cooten 

Ensemble, 1: ensamble 

Jacket, 2: jacet, jaket (2) 

Kimono, 4: comona, kimona (13), kiamona, komona 

Knit two-piece, 1: nit to peace 

Middy, 11: meddy, midy, midday, midde (2), middey, middi, middie (112), 
middle (3), mitie, mittie (2), mitty 

Nightgown, 5: nighgown (2), nightgoon, nightgound, nightgowen, nitegown (3) 

Pants, 1: pance 

Pajamas, 21: pagama’s, pagamas (3), pagames, pagmos, P.J’s, pajamams (2), 
pajams (3), pajamans, paJamas, pajamass, pajames (4), pajamies (2), paja- 
mous, pajamms, pajammas (2), pajammers, pajans, papamas, pegamos, 
pejammas, pygamas (3) 

Petticoat, 3: paticoat, peddycoat, pettycoat (2) 

Pleated, 2: pleded, pleted 

Pongee, 1: ponge (2) 

Rayon, 1: rayone 

Serge, 1: sirge 

Shantung, 1: shangton 

Shirt, 2: schirt, shert 

Shoes, 1: shose 

Skirt, 9: scrirt (2), skart, skairt, skert (3), skirk, skirst (2), skrit, skrite, skuirt 

Slip, 1: slipe 

Slippers, 1: slipers 

Sweater, 2: swetter, swerter 

Underskirt, 2: inderskirt, underschirt 

Voile, 1: voil 

Wash (dress), 2: warsh, wask 

Washable, 1: washeable 


The question arises, to whom does the blame belong when the curric- 
ulum is so overcrowded and who ought to do what?—Mavup E. Hayes. 


EDITORIAL 


+@>>AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, MIL- 
WAUKEE, JUNE 26 TO 30, 1933. It is still too early to fill in many 
details of the meeting plans outlined in earlier issues and in the January 
Bulletin, but the program committee reports that the various divisions 
and departments are fully up to schedule in the development of their 
arrangements. The usual April and May Bulletins may be combined for 
reasons of economy; in that case members will receive one early in May 
giving the preliminary program and other information. Suffice it to say 
here that at present all signs point toward a meeting in which the chief 
sign of depression will be the stimulus given to home economics by the 
economic emergency. 


>38>>STUDENT HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS. A person who had 
never heard of high school home economics clubs would probably gain a 
fair picture of what they try to do from the symposium on page 292, but 
no written description can suggest their vitality. News notes from the 
states remind us of the useful things they are undertaking all over the 
country, sometimes to enrich their own knowledge and experience, some- 
times to use their special talents for the benefit of the school, sometimes 
to play some appropriate part in the good works of their community. 

In the state home economics associations they are occupying an in- 
creasingly important place, and their sessions at the state meetings are 
often the liveliest and best attended, with delegates present from clubs 
far enough away to make traveling expenses a considerable item. The 
state club news-letters which they get out of course vary in quality, but 
not a few are remarkably good in the character of the material included, 
in editorial arrangement, and in appearance. The display of these at the 
annual meetings of the American Home Economics Association brings a 
surprise to those who see it for the first time, and so, too, do the exhibits 
and reports of special projects the clubs have carried on during the year. 

Even allowing for the fact that such work represents the cream of club 
accomplishment, it shows that the Association was justified in its faith in 
the clubs as a means of making home economics a vital, cultural element 
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in the girls’ experience and of developing in them a sound philosophy of 
home and family life and of community service. 

Over one hundred and twenty affiliated clubs in twenty-one states sent 
delegates to the Atlanta meeting last year, or more than one-tenth of the 
total number. About one-fifth of all the affiliated clubs are in colleges, 
and naturally their representation at Atlanta was larger in proportion to 
their number than that of the clubs of younger girls. Nevertheless, there 
was more than a good sprinkling of high school delegates, even from fairly 
distant states. Ifthe programs and projects of the younger girls were less 
mature and elaborate than those of the older ones, they were equally good 
of their kind, and the high school clubs did not need to yield anything in 
wholesome, earnest, enthusiastic spirit. 

It is pleasant to find from state reports that many clubs, both high 
school and college, are planning to send delegates to Milwaukee in June, 
despite the unusual difficulty of raising the necessary money. Needless 
to say, the people responsible for their part of the program are making 
sure that it shall be worth coming for. There will be opportunity for dis- 
cussion of general department business and of such live topics as club 
standardization projects and international interests; there will be sepa- 
rate meetings of the high school and college groups; and there will be the 
usual student club tea and breakfast. As usual, also, the student club 
advisers will meet to discuss their special interests. 


+@>*>TEXTILE PAVILION AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 
Home economists who plan to combine a visit to the Chicago Exposition 
with their trip to Milwaukee for the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion meetings will be attracted to the Textile Pavilion which is to form 
part of the general exhibits group near Sixteenth Street and the lake front. 
A release from administration headquarters says: 


Textile exhibits in the Exposition, like exhibits of other commodities, will be mov- 
ing, dynamic displays that will show some interesting process of manufacture. 

An example of this is the exhibit which the Phoenix Hosiery Company of Mil- 
waukee will present. The intricacies of hosiery making for men, women, and chil- 
dren will be dramatized by means of machines and devices in actual operation. A 
full-fashioned hosiery knitting machine making the legs of stockings will be one of the 
features of the exhibit. The public will also see in operation a machine automatically 
selecting multi-colors in designs used for children’s hosiery. An active knitting 
machine showing how men’s socks are made will also be a feature of the exhibit. 

One of the largest manufacturers of pile fabrics, Sidney Blumenthal & Company, 
has similarly contracted for exhibit space in the textile section. Decorative fabrics, 
velvets, and other dress goods will be displayed and demonstrated in this exhibit. 
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The Exposition presents an opportunity for al] branches of the textile industry to 
reach millions of immediate consumers and prospective users of textiles. The evolu- 
tion of wool from the sheep to the finished garment, the production of mohair, the story 
of cotton goods can all be told. Similarly the production of silk from the cocoon to 
the finished product can be portrayed and the story of rayon set forth. 

The use of textile products will be shown in the Home and Industrial Arts Exhibit. 
This exhibit will comprise eight houses, several special buildings, and a large pavilion 
devoted to home planning, building materials, equipment, and apparatus of all kinds. 
The eight exhibit houses will be decorated and furnished by leading designers. In this 
decoration textiles will play an important part through carpets, rugs, hangings, uphol- 
stery, and a variety of other products. 


=+@>>THE HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION SERVICE AND 
FARM LIVING. The agricultural crisis has brought a challenge to 
home economics extension workers as great if not greater than the one the 
industrial depression has brought to their sisters in city schools and wel- 
fare agencies. Some of the ways in which they were meeting it for rural 
women and girls were described by Miss Frysinger and Miss Warren in 
the August JourNAL. In this issue Mrs. Herr gives a vivid and inspiring 
picture of practical means adopted by extension workers to help maintain 
standards of living in the farm homes. Her paper is part of the material 
assembled in connection with the November meeting of the extension 
section of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and 
represents a wide consensus as to the most important aspects of home eco- 
nomics extension work for this year. 

Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of extension work in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, recently gave a radio talk in which he brought 
out the broad social values of this program. Among other things, he said, 


One of the most serious problems of the farmer just now is to keep what he knows 
to be good farming, in the face of lower prices for his products. The Extension Service 
aids him in many ways in making annual farm inventories, in filing credit statements 
at banks and in generally putting himself in a position to make the most efficient use 
of sound credit. The planned production and conservation of home grown foods are 
being stressed. Practical suggestions are being given for clothing the farm family 
more economically, for saving time and energy in doing the work of the household, and 
for making the best use of available funds. 4-H Club girls are being encouraged to 
outdo, if possible, the enviable contribution which they made to economical and satis- 
fying farm living in 1931 and 1932. 

Attractive surroundings, good health, wholesome recreation, and social contacts 
with neighbors can do much to relieve the strain of the problems and difficulties of the 
present farm situation. Particularly do we seek to lessen the menace to the health of 
the farm family of illness resulting from lack of adequate nourishment and clothing. 
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Nothing the Extension Service is doing is more important than its work of supplying 
farm families with practical recommendations for menus that will provide an adequate 
and properly balanced diet from the products of the farm or from foods widely and 
economically purchased. 

So far, I have outlined for you some of the helps which the Extension Service is 
making available in meeting the individual farm family’s problem. . . . But there are 
other problems affecting the farm situation and ways of dealing with them that need 
to be understood. The restoration of sound financial conditions, tax adjustments, and 
controlled production are among them. The need for reliable information in relation 
to these problems and the methods used to meet them is urgent. We intend that 
every man and woman in the Extension Service shall be able to help you to under- 
stand the effects upon you and your community of any action taken by national and 
state and local governments to ease the burden imposed upon farmers generally by 
high fixed charges and low prices. . . . In so doing, it can and will render a genuine 
public service to the whole nation. 


>+@>-THE OUTLOOK FOR FARM LIVING. One thing about this 
extension program will impress those who have not been following closely 
the trends in extension work, namely, the attention paid to fundamental 
economic considerations in analyzing the present condition of farms and 
farm life and in plans for their improvement. Even more notable is the 
definite recognition given to the economics of the farm household as well 
as to the economics of the farm business. For ten years now it has been 
the custom for agricultural economists and farm management specialists 
from all over the country to come together for an “‘outlook conference”’ in 
the United States Department of Agriculture and pool their information 
on the agricultural situation, particularly as regards price trends for com- 
modities the farm produces or must purchase for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The present economic situation has emphasized the importance of 
as systematic planning for the farm family’s living as for its business en- 
terprise, and at the urgent request of the extension service home econo- 
mists have this year been included in the conference. Two representatives 
each from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Office of Coopera- 
tive Extension Work, and the Bureau of Home Economics have worked 
together under the chairmanship of Dr. Faith Williams to provide farm 
leaders throughout the country with information on the outlook for net 
farm income and for retail prices of the things farm families buy for their 
own use, and on the prospect for increasing the home production of the 
goods needed by farm families. Their short, mimeographed preliminary 
report entitled “The Outlook for Farm Family Living” appeared in Feb- 
ruary and contains more meaty paragraphs than there is room to quote 
here. 
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The balance of farm income left as a return for the operator’s capital, labor, and 
management averaged $847 in 1929, $566 in 1930, $342 in 1931, and .. . net income 
from farming was more than 25 per cent lower in 1932 than in 1931. 

Income from farm production for 1933, assuming approximately normal crop con- 
ditions and some improvement in business, is not likely to be materially different from 
what it was in 1932. This estimate does not of course take into account any change 
which might be brought about by legislation. 

Incomes received by farm families from industries other than agriculture have like- 
wise been greatly reduced. . . . 

The effort of farm families to increase their cash incomes through increasing produc- 
tion of food and textile products in forms immediately available for consumer use to be 
sold at roadside stands and through farm women’s marketing organizations and other 
agencies will undoubtedly continue throughout the coming year. The use of different 
forms of barter to increase real income is reported from many sections of the country, 
and is likely to continue. 

Retail prices paid by farmers for commodities bought for family maintenance con- 
tinued to decline in 1932. The index dropped from 121 per cent of the 1910-1914 
average in December, 1931, to approximately 107 per cent in December, 1932. All 
groups of commodities declined, the greatest decreases occurring in prices for furniture 
and clothing and the least in prices for fuel for the house and for the automobile. . . . 

The course of the agricultural depression has brought about a decrease in the pro- 
portion of the family food supply purchased, as well as pronounced decreases in expend- 
itures for house furnishings and equipment, for clothing, for operation of the automo- 
bile, and for recreation. The small expenditures of many families for medical care 
probably mean inadequate protection from disease except in sections of the country 
where community medical facilities are available. 

Recent studies of farm family living among groups with low money incomes show 
that from 26 to 41 per cent of total expenditures were devoted to food in different 
communities, from 14 to 36 per cent to clothing, depending upon the prevailing size 
of family in the group (larger families allotting a much greater proportion of the total 
to clothing than smaller ones), from 6 to 19 per cent to house operation, from 2 to 9 
per cent to furnishings and equipment, from 2 to 10 per cent to medical care, from 3 to 
16 per cent to education, recreation, and community welfare, and from 6 to 19 per 
cent to miscellaneous items. 

Farm families accustomed to a level of living which they cannot now procure, even 
at current retail prices, without spending much more money than their present in- 
comes warrant, will probably not make, however, the same distribution of expendi- 
tures that would be made by families accustomed to very low cash incomes. Some of 
them will utilize barter in so far as it is practical to increase real incomes. Others will 
increase the purchasing power of their dollars by buying through cooperative purchas- 
ing associations. Reports to the Federal Farm Board indicate that the most pro- 
nounced increase in cooperative purchasing for the use of farm families has taken place 
in purchases of gasoline, lubricating oil, and grease. . . . 

The growing disparity between prices received by farmers for foodstuffs produced 
and prices paid for articles of food purchased at retail, has led farm families to increase 
their production of food for home use. . . . 

The specific adjustments in the proportion of the various types of food purchased 
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and home produced which may well be made by any individual family depend upon the 
type of farming, upon the relative cost of food when home produced and when pur- 
chased, and upon the possibility of the farm family assuming the task of preparing the 
raw materials for home consumption. For example, many farmers who raise wheat 
and are near a small mill can have their own wheat ground or also exchange it for flour 
to advantage. ... 

Prior to 1929, prosperous farm families were purchasing from one-fourth to more 
than one-half of their food supply. About 30 per cent of their expenditures for food 
went for bread, flour, and cereals, about 18 per cent for vegetables and fruits, about 18 
per cent for sugars and molasses, about 14 per cent for lean meat and fish, about 10 per 
cent for fats, and about 10 per cent for miscellaneous articles. Preliminary figures 
from the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates indicate that in 1931 about 30 per 
cent more wheat was ground at home or exchanged at mills for flour than in 1929; over 
45 per cent more apples were kept for home consumption; about 14 per cent more eggs; 
and about 5 per cent more milk. Farm gardens were larger and more productive. 
Farm slaughter of meat animals, especially of hogs, was greatly increased. Reports 
indicate that in 1932 production of these items for home use was even greater... . 
Meat clubs have been growing in number; a heavier canning and preserving program 
has been carried out; and bread making, churning, cheese making, and other home 
production activities have been revived. . . . 

Farm families are taking more interest than ever before in planning for the efficient 
production and conservation of an adequate yearly food supply. Plans published in 
various states for guiding home food production have been made on the basis of very 
liberal adequate diets, as many farm families have the resources for providing them- 
selves with a generous varied food supply. It is, however, important to recognize that 
during the coming year many farm families will not have such resources. If a farm 
has specialized in non-food crops or in a single commodity to the exclusion of garden, 
poultry, dairying, or livestock enterprises, the home production of an adequate diet is 
impossible until certain changes are made in the farm production program. Until 
such adjustments can be made and where much of the food must be purchased, the 
economical but adequate dietaries recommended by the Bureau of Home Economics 
for use in urban relief work may well be made the basis for planning the farm family’s 
food supply. It is also important to recognize that long-standing food consumption 
habits are not quickly changed. There is much less difference between the per capita 
expenditures of low-income and high-income farm families for food than for the other 
major items in the family budget. 

Long-time planning is necessary to make appreciable changes in food production 
practices. Aside from quick-growing vegetables, the production of the items which 
enter into a well-planned diet require considerable capital investment and often several 
months must elapse before the food products are available for consumption. The 
year 1933 will undoubtedly see still more farm families mobilizing their resources 
according to a plan suited to their individual needs, to increase the home production 
of their food supply for the whole year. In many sections of the country this will 
entail greater emphasis on garden, orchard, dairy, poultry, and livestock enterprises 
than heretofore. It will also require a well-planned program to can, dry, store, or 
otherwise preserve products for out-of-season periods. 

Opportunities for increasing the home production of other consumption goods are 
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more limited than those for increasing the home grown food supply. Home sewing 
has increased during the past year, and, on some farms where sheep are raised, skills 
and equipment little used for many years are being called upon to convert home-grown 
wool into clothing and bed coverings. Soap making for family use has been increasing 
and will probably continue todo so. Farm-produced fuel is being used to an increas- 
ing extent; lumber produced on the farm wood lot is being used for repairs to the house 


and for furniture making. 
All the evidence points to a continuance of and, in many instances, an extension of 


the live-at-home program in 1933. In as far as possible until their incomes increase, 
farm families will have to depend on the development of their own resources for their 


family living. 

Telling examples of how this “live-at-home” program is working are 
found in the January number of the Extension Service Review. There we 
read, for example, that in Georgia they define it as “food for the family, 
feed for the livestock, and food for the soil” ; that in Kentucky many other 
organizations have cooperated in increasing its efficiency; that North 
Carolina reckons it has increased the value of food and feed production 
by $55,000,000 since 1929; and that in Porter County, Indiana, the ab- 
struse statistical statements of the economists have, by skillful presenta- 
tion in the press, over the radio, and to local leaders, become topics of 
conversation among farmers at the store. 


=+©>-HOME MANAGEMENT POST MORTEM. In connection 
with Dr. Cunningham’s article on page 271 a contribution recently received 
from a senior high school on the Pacific Coast seems decidedly pertinent. 
At the end of the required course in home management the teacher asked 
the girls for frank, unsigned expressions of their reaction to it, and this was 
one of those turned in: 


Coming from me an analysis of the home management course would be ludicrous, 
if not down-right ridiculous, so I shall attempt no such burlesque. Instead, I’ll simply 
mention a few of my reactions with a humble apology for their source. 

Now that the course is very nearly finished, my reflections upon it are assuming a 
chagrined melancholy. Chagrin enters into my attitude for the very good reason that 
I am regretting, with characteristic tardiness, my record in the line of study under dis- 
cussion. Melancholia hinges upon that record, since it is due to its muddy hue that 
yours truly will probably be clipping furniture ads and going color blind a second 
semester. 

I am not seeking sympathy for my too evident delinquencies—sympathy would 
hardly be in order. What I regret really is that the grade I will receive, although per- 
fectly just (this is not a complaint), will in no way demonstrate to the full the profits 
I have gained in home management. My entrance into this class was tinged with real 
bitterness; I hadn’t any use for domestic courses of any description, and I hated to be 
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forced into one. I didn’t want to learn, and I was bull-headed enough not to. That 
was for the first couple of weeks. Then certain things began to impress me: first, my 
total ignorance about all matters concerning the running of a home, and second, the 
foolishness of my obstinacy. The ignorance mentioned first became more and more 
apparent, until I actually became ashamed of it. Something down under my “‘what- 
do-I-care’’ exterior warned me that these points we were studying weren’t designed for 
the sole purpose of mocking little morons like myself. And grudgingly I began to 
listen and, now that my interest was aroused, to hear. Although the process took 
some time, I really instilled in my temperamental brain an honest appreciation for the 
girls who spoke of the home as though it were a problem to be worked to the satisfac- 
tion of its inmates, and not just a place to grow upin. Heretofore home had been to 
me simply a sort of frame for Mother and Dad and a setting for my development. 
Sentiment was all it held for me—its success didn’t register achievement in me. 

And may I add with utmost sincerity that, if I’ve gained nothing more from the 
course, a successful home hereafter will represent to me the careful planning, the com- 
pletion of that plan, and even the sacrifices of the boy and girl who made it. I know 
that a home doesn’t just sprout of its own accord, and I know that its mechanism and 
inner processes make quite as fascinating and twice as difficult a study as any of the 
so-called “‘fine arts.” 

I don’t know that I’ve made myself clear, but at least my egotistic contempt for 
domestic problems has been shaken from me violently and permanently. 


>@>+ GUIDANCE AND NEEDS OF COLLEGE WOMEN. Home 
economists who read in the February JouRNAL the brief note about the 
new advisory service which the Merrill-Palmer School is offering to col- 
lege women probably realized that the purpose was broader than merely 
to give assistance and guidance to women puzzled over problems of per- 
sonal, family, professional, or social life. Just as the nursery school, be- 
sides training children and guiding their parents, serves as a sort of labora- 
tory for the study of children and their needs, so this service will, it is 
hoped, not only help individual women but also reveal what the chief 
needs and interests of college women are and how the education they have 
received has prepared them to meet the difficulties of modern life. The 
information and experience thus assembled ought to make it easier to 
judge the value of current educational programs and possibly suggest im- 
provements in the methods of promoting mental hygiene, in educational 
and vocational guidance, in education for home and family life, in the use 
of leisure time, and in other phases of adult education. 

In view of the widespread interests of college women, the service pro- 
poses to deal with a wide range of problems, either directly through its 
permanent and cooperating staff, or indirectly through reference to other 
specialists. Its work will be largely diagnostic and educational, and its 
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transactions will be confidential. It will be prepared to advise concern- 
ing personal questions, including physical, emotional, spiritual, economic, 
and social needs; on family matters such as child care, household man- 
agement, budgets, and family relationships, including marital adjust- 
ment, recreation in the family, and similar topics; professional matters 
such as educational needs and opportunities, vocational training, and 
adjustment to professional and business life; and community matters 
such as participation in programs for social welfare and plans for com- 
munity improvement. Its advice will be based on a thorough investiga- 
tion of the various factors involved in each case and upon the best opinion 
of the staff and other specialists. Whether it will be able to work by 
correspondence, or whether personal consultations will be essential, are 
questions which time and experience will answer. 


>+@>>MOTHERHOOD AND TEACHING. A policy recently 
adopted by Barnard College, Columbia University, is of interest to all 
concerned with the vexing question of married teachers who have babies 
—a question which becomes more and more troublesome as economic and 
social changes force more and more women to combine marriage, 
motherhood, and careers. Barnard had for years found it expedient to 
have married women on its teaching staff and had several times arranged 
that when the birth of a child was expected the mother should have a 
half-year’s leave of absence with pay. A committee was appointed to 
study whether or not this should be made a regular policy, with the result 
that the following resolution was adopted last year by the trustees and 
printed in the annual report with the accompanying comment: 


Resolved. That a woman member of the administrative or instructional staff 
of Barnard College, on Trustee appointment for full time, who is expecting a child, 
be granted a leave of absence for a half year on full salary or for a full year on half 
salary, the period of the leave to be determined by the Dean after consultation with 
the individual concerned. 

The administration is much gratified by this enlightened and progressive action. 
We have felt for many years that a women’s college was a peculiarly appropriate 
place in which to experiment with solutions of the new problems faced by women, and 
to attempt to arrive at some wise adjustment. Our observations have shown that 
the combination of rearing children and carrying on college teaching is a difficult one, 
but in some cases certainly very desirable. It is of the greatest importance that our 
teachers should be normal and interesting human beings, with as full and rich lives 
as may be. Neither the men nor the women on our staff should be forced into celi- 
bacy and cut off from that great source of experience, of joy, sorrow and wisdom, which 


marriage and parenthood offer. 


RESEARCH 
VITAMIN G (B:) IN FRUITS 


PAUL L. DAY AND WILLIAM J. DARBY 


r ELATIVELY few data have been reported with regard to the 
i vitamin G contents of fruits. Eddy (1) in 1928 reported 
[i that banana is relatively richer in the heat-stable vitamin 
2 G than in the antineuritic vitamin B. Munsell (2) found 
watermelon to contain small amounts of vitamin G. Smith (3) and 
Smith and Meeker (4) failed to find significant amounts of vitamin G in 
any of three varieties of dates. Roscoe (5) examined dried orange, 
tomato, banana, and apple and found them to be relatively poor sources 
of vitamin B, (G). Daniel and Munsell (6) reported: ‘“‘Sultanina grapes 
appeared to contain a minimal amount of vitamin G, while Malaga 
grapes and both [commercial] juices were lacking in this vitamin.” 
Eddy, Gurin, and Kohman (7) found two varieties of canned prunes to 
contain moderate amounts of vitamins B and G, being relatively richer 
in G than in B; grapefruit, both fresh and canned, was found to be a poor 
source of vitamin G. It appears, therefore, that fruits are rather poor 
sources of this vitamin. 

The purpose of this paper is to report assays of fresh apples, avocados, 
oranges, and pears for vitamin G. 

Experimental method. The method of vitamin G (Bz) assay em- 
ployed in this laboratory has been described elsewhere (8, 9), and is 
essentially that of Bourquin and Sherman (10). Briefly, it is as follows: 
Young albino rats are taken at 21 days of age, or when they weigh 35 to 
40 gm., are placed in metal cages with raised screen floors, and given dis- 
tilled water and a basal diet deficient in vitamin G. At the end of a two 
weeks’ depletion period, each animal is given a daily weighed portion of 
the material to be tested for vitamin G in addition to the basal diet. 

The apples used at the beginning of the experiment were Arkansas 
grown Delicious. The apples were peeled, and the fresh pulp was 
weighed out on tared watch glasses and fed immediately. One- and 
two-gram portions per rat were fed six times weekly to groups of test 
animals. Attempts were made to feed four-gram portions, but in gen- 
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eral the rats refused to eat such large quantities. Later experiments 
were made using Washington grown Delicious apples; they gave results 
similar to those obtained with the earlier experiments, and hence the 
data are not tabulated separately. The pulp of fresh avocado (Fuerte 
variety)! was fed in one-, two-, and four-gram portions six times weekly. 
The juice of fresh California oranges was expressed and strained through 
a sieve of seven mesh per centimeter and fed in one and two cubic centi- 
meter portions. Some experiments were also made using one- and two- 
gram portions of the fresh pulp containing the juice; as the growth given 
by the pulp was similar to that given by the juice, the results have been 
combined and are represented by composite growth curves. The pulp 
of fresh Bartlett pears was fed in one- and two-gram portions six times 
weekly. 

Growth curves of animals fed apples and pears are given in chart 1, 
and growth curves of animals fed oranges and avocados in chart 2. The 
data are graphically represented in chart 3 in a somewhat different man- 
ner; average growth curves for rats receiving one-gram portions of each 
of the four fruits are drawn from a common base-line, and the curves of 
rats receiving two-gram portions are shown in the same way. 

Discussion. The growth induced by 1 and 2 gm. daily (except Sunday) 
of either apple or orange was only slightly better than that of the nega- 
tive controls. The uniformity of results, however, indicates detectable 
amounts of the vitamin. It is interesting to note that 2 gm. of apple 
daily gave almost exactly twice the growth induced by 1 gm. of apple. 
Similarly, 2 gm. of orange (or orange juice) gave exactly twice as much 
growth over the experimental period as did 1 gm. of orange. This uni- 
formity of growth is again shown in chart 3, where it is seen that 1 gm. 
of apple gave growth slightly better than 1 gm. of orange, and 2 gm. 
of apple gave correspondingly better growth than 2 gm. of orange. Ex- 
pressed in Bourquin-Sherman units of vitamin G (10), a unit of the 
vitamin being the daily amount necessary to give a growth of 24 gm. 
over an eight weeks’ period in an animal depleted of its bodily store of the 
vitamin, fresh apple and orange were each found to contain approxi- 
mately one-fifth unit per gram. Roscoe (5) tested dried apple and 
dried orange, and reported that apple was poorer than orange in vitamin 
B: (G). Our results are consistent with hers, however, when it is con- 
sidered that apple contains a relatively higher percentage of solids than 


1 The Calavo Growers of California kindly supplied weekly shipments of fresh avocados, 
which are sold under the trade name Calavo. 
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orange and that, therefore, on the basis of dry weight the apple would be 
a poorer source of the vitamin. 
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Cart 1. Vitamin G (B;) IN APPLES AND PEARS 


Average growth curves of rats receiving graded amounts of apples and pears after 
having reached constant weight on a vitamin G-free diet. The amounts at the ends 
of the curves indicate the daily (except Sunday) amounts of fruit fed. The numbers 
on the curves indicate the number of animals used. 
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Cart 2. Vitamin G (B,) IN ORANGES AND AVOCADOS 


Average growth curves of rats receiving graded amounts of fresh oranges and 
avocados after having reached constant weight on a vitamin G-free diet. 


Apples and oranges appeared to be as deficient in the cataract-pre- 
ventive factor (11) as in the growth-promoting factor, cataract appearing 
in the animals receiving portions of orange and apple at about the same 
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time as in the negative controls. On the other hand, no cataract was 
observed in any of the animals receiving avocado or pear. 

The avocado tested contained about two-thirds of a Bourquin-Sherman 
unit per gram of the fresh fruit, being thus superior to apple and orange. 
Calculated on the basis of dry weight, however, it was about equivalent 
to them, since the avocado used contained approximately 35 per cent 
solids, while apple and orange contain only about 15 and 12 per cent 
respectively. One-gram portions of pear gave an average growth of 
25 gm. over the eight weeks’ period, while two-gram portions gave only 
34 gm. growth in carefully matched animals. This failure of 2 gm. to 
give twice the growth of one-gram portions might conceivably be due to a 
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Cuart 3. GrowTH CURVES SHOWING THE RELATIVE CONCENTRATIONS OF VITAMIN 
G (B,) In Apples, AvVocADos, ORANGES, AND PEARS 


deficiency of some unrecognized factor. In the authors’ opinion, how- 
ever, it is more probably due to the high crude fiber content of pear; 
when fed at the higher level this bulk would tend to fill the intestinal 
tract and give apparent satisfaction to the animals’ hunger without 
supplying the energy needed for additional growth. Similar phenomena 
were observed with beets and turnips (9). Estimating the vitamin con- 
tent from the one-gram daily feeding level, the pears fed contained one 
unit of vitamin G per gram. It is quite surprising that pear should 
contain about five times as much of the vitamin as apple, to which it is 
so closely related botanically. 

In comparison with other fresh foods of plant origin, apples and oranges 
were found to be poorer in vitamin G than such root vegetables as beets, 
carrots, potatoes, and turnips (9). Avocados and pears were found to 
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be better sources of the vitamin than the root vegetables, but poorer 
than the leafy ones. 

Summary. Oranges and apples have been found to be poor sources of 
vitamin G (B:), each containing about one-fifth Bourquin-Sherman unit 
per gram of the fresh edible fruit. Avocados were found to be a fair 
source of the vitamin, containing approximately two-thirds unit per 
gram, while pears were found to contain one unit per gram. 


10. 


11. 
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THICKNESS OF AN ALUMINUM UTENSIL AS A FACTOR IN 
ITS THERMAL EFFICIENCY WHEN USED IN SURFACE 
COOKERY ON AN ELECTRIC RANGE 


Vv. ENID SATER AND LOUISE J. PEET 


ey ‘= LUMINUM is one of the materials most commonly used for 
saucepans, and the latter vary considerably in cost according 
to thickness. The housewife therefore is concerned to know 
@ the effect of thickness on the efficiency of the pan and whether 
the heavy or the light weight ware is in reality more economical. 

With the increasing use of electricity for cooking, there is also a grow- 
ing desire to know the factors that influence its economical use. 

A review of the literature shows that comparatively little work has 
been done on determining the thermal efficiency of aluminum utensils 
used with electric heat (1, 2, 3, 4, 5), and that such tests as have been 
reported were all with pans purchased on the open market. 

The tests in the investigation here described were made to determine 
how much the thickness of the metal affects the thermal efficiency of 
the utensil when the pan is used in surface cookery on electric units. 

Six aluminum pans of six different gauges of sheet metal were made to 
order from the same mold and varied only in the thickness of the alumi- 
num. The sides of the pans were perpendicular and the bottoms flat, 
with the sides unpolished and the bottoms retaining only the natural 
polish of the sheet metal. Their diameter was 19.5 cm., the same as 
that of the heating units, and their depth 6.5 cm. 

Each pan was fitted with a lid of the same gauge asthe pan. The pan 
of gauge 18 was so thin that, even with most careful handling, it tended 
to get slightly out of shape and therefore the lid did not fit quite so well 
as those on the other pans. 

A hole was cut in the lid of each pan so that a thermometer might be 
inserted. The thermometer used was accurately calibrated and held in 
place in the pan through a rubber stopper in the lid. In each test the 
bulb was placed 0.5 cm. from the bottom of the pan and approximately 
over the same point of the unit. The pans were scoured after each test 
to avoid variations caused by any solid film that might be deposited 
during the heating process. 

In running the tests an electric range was used that was equipped with 
calrod, with closed and with open heating units of the same diameter; 
there were also a rheostat to lower or raise the voltage in holding the 
wattage constant and an indicating wattmeter. The latter was used 
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instead of a graphic meter because it had proved more sensitive to varia- 
tions in wattage. 

The water was brought to 15°C., the desired initial temperature, by 
the use of ice cubes frozen from the tap water; then a kilogram was 
weighed into the pan, the same scales and weights being used through- 
out the tests. The cover was placed on the pan, the thermometer was 
set in place, the pan was set on the cold (room temperature) unit, the 
heat was turned to high, and the water was heated to 98°C. By means 
of the rheostat the wattage was held at 1,000 watts during each test. 
The wattmeter was read approximately every thirty seconds. At every 
five degrees rise in temperature, time was noted and recorded. 

Ten tests were run for each pan on each unit. Tests were not run 
consecutively on one pan on a given unit, so that any tendency to repeat 
an error in manipulation was eliminated. 

Conclusions regarding the efficiencies of the pans were drawn from 
the average time required for the water to reach 90°C., a point chosen 
to avoid the unsteady temperature rise that occurs at boiling. No ac- 
count was taken of the amount of water evaporated during the heating 
process because of the changing values of the heat of vaporization at the 
various temperatures and because of the difficulty in these particular 
tests to determine the amount of water vaporized at each temperature. 

Efficiencies were calculated by the following formula: 


Wt. water in gm. X rise in temperature in °C. 
(Watts X average seconds) + 4.18 


Efficiency (in per cent) = xX 100 


1 calorie (gm. cal.) = 4.18 watt seconds 


The accompanying table shows how the pans of the six different thick- 
nesses compared in efficiency on the three heating surface units. 


Efficiency of pans of different gauges used on different electric heating units 


PANS EFFICIENCY IN HEATING 

Number Thickness Calrod unit Closed unit Open unit 
mm. inches per cent per cent per cent 

8 4.3656 0.1718 43.98 36.79 37.34 
10 3.5718 0.1406 44.66 37.62 37.09 
12 2.7761 0.1094 44.27 39.06 38.97 
14 1.9843 0.0781 46.30 33.00 38.47 
16 1.5875 0.0625 42.89 43.23 38.36 
18 1.2700 0.0500 41.33 36.95 36.95 
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The largest variation in the efficiencies of the pans, 10.16 per cent, 
occurred on the closed unit; the smallest variation, 2.02 per cent, on the 
open unit. The separate tests on the closed unit for the pan of gauge 14 
gave erratic results. No entirely satisfactory explanation could be 
found for this variability; it may be partially due to the fact that on the 
closed unit heat is largely transmitted by conduction and hence any very 
slight unevenness, invisible to the eye, in the bottom of the pan might 
cause a variation in heating. 

With the exception of pan 16 on the closed unit, all the pans showed 
highest efficiencies on the calrod unit. The difference between the high- 
est and lowest efficiencies on this unit was 5 per cent. 

On the open unit, the pan of gauge 12 ranked first in efficiency; those 
of gauges 14 and 16 second and third. On the closed unit, pan of gauge 
16 ranked first; gauge 12, second; gauge 10, third. On the calrod unit, 
pan of gauge 14 ranked first; gauges 10 and 12, second and third. 

These data are hardly sufficient for broad deductions, but they seem 
to suggest that for general use pans of the medium gauges may prove 
more efficient than the thickest and thinnest. 
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Marriage. By Ernest R. GROVEs. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1933, pp. 540, $3.50. 

This book probably has the unique 
distinction of being the first textbook on 
marriage ever written. It is intended for 
those interested in a serious study of 
marriage rather than to satisfy the curios- 
ity of the general reader. It is not a 
book on the family nor on marriage as an 
institution. It is rather an attempt to 
interpret marriage as a personal relation- 
ship between husband and wife. The 
Binkleys’ What Is Right with Marriage 
and Marriage in the Modern Manner by 
Wile and Winn are the only others that 
are in any way comparable, and Dr. 
Groves’ treatment is much more com- 
prehensive than either. 

He considers marriage as a progressive 
relationship beginning with courtship 
and extending through the climacteric. 
There is a sincere attempt to give an im- 
partial treatment whether it be in regard 
to a disputable issue such as birth control 
or the interpretation of the marriage 
partners to each other. His major em- 
phasis is on marriage as a mutual experi- 
ence. The chapters on pregnancy and 
childbirth are an attempt to give the 
man a better understanding of what a 
womans feels, thinks, and does during 
these periods of stress and to impress 
upon him that these as well as other ex- 
periences should be shared. By sharing 
he means sympathetic understanding and 
not unrestrained emotionalism. 

Being a pioneer endeavor, the book 


will probably receive much criticism, for 
what to include and what not to include 
in books and courses on marriage are still 
debatable questions. Although the treat- 
ment is impartial, one has the feeling 
that the author is thinking of his readers 
as men rather than women. Probably 
this is the reason he has given so much 
more space to a detailed discussion of sex 
adjustment, pregnancy, and the birth 
experience than might otherwise seem 
necessary. To use this material as the 
basis of class discussion might be ques- 
tionable. To make it available to en- 
gaged and married couples is of course 
quite a different matter. Personalities 
differ widely, and some may profit by it 
and others be repelled. Only time and 
experience can tell what is best. 

The chapters on the wedding and the 
honeymoon are little more than rules of 
etiquette and do not seem in keeping 
with the rest of the book. The chapter 
on the cost of courtship should be quite 
to the point in a text addressed to college 
students. 

Dr. Groves has not overlooked the ad- 
justments of the unmarried and makes 
it quite clear that marriage and the single 
life are alike ways of living and that each 
requires its own adjustments. 

This book is, in the estimation of the 
present reviewer, the best Dr. Groves 
has ever written. Although one cannot 
wholeheartedly subscribe to all he says, 
one can at least appreciate the real diffi- 
culties he faced in making a selection of 
those experiences which would most ade- 
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quately describe the personal adjust- 
ments of husband and wife in the mar- 
riage relationship—Lemo T. DENNIS, 
American Home Economics Association. 


Food. By Mata RoMAN FRIEND and 
Hazex Suuttz. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1933, pp. 304, 
$1.10. 

Clothing. By Mata RoMAN FRIEND and 
Hazet Suuttz. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1933, pp. 300, 
$1.10. 

Living in Our Homes. By Mata RoMAN 
Frrenp and Hazet Sauttz. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1933, pp. 274, $1.10. 

This series of textbooks for junior high 
schools has for its main purpose “the ad- 
justment of pupils to some of the mate- 
rials, ideas, and situations that constitute 
living’’; it follows the unit plan of H. C. 
Morrison and is based on varied experi- 
ence, including teaching in the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of Chicago. 

Living in Our Homes is in some respects 
the most significant of the three because 
it is in a field where pioneering is still 
essential. Those who believe that family 
relationships should not be taught as a 
separate unit, especially below the senior 
high school, will be interested in the 
following quotation: “Family relation- 
ships is a field of study rather than a 
subject or unit suitable for junior high 
school level. Real understanding of 
family relationships involves elaborate 
analysis as well as physiological, psy- 
chological, and social understandings at 
adult rather than child level. However, 
each unit [of those here outlined] should, 
if mastered as planned, contribute to 
satisfactory adjustment in a thought- 
fully managed home.” 


Workbook in Home Making. Outlined 
by Cartotta C. Greer. Boston: 
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Allyn and Bacon, 1932, pp. 234, $0.60. 

Questions and exercises conveniently 
and attractively arranged for pupils 
using the author’s popular textbook 
Foods and Home Making, issued in 1928 
and 1931 by the same publishers. Fol- 
lows the same units as that, namely 
breakfast, modern housewifery, luncheon 
or supper, dinner, health and child care, 
food preservation, and hospitality, and 
gives reference readings under each. An 
appendix provides useful tables and other 
reference material, blanks for recipes 
and for the results of class experiments, 
and tests covering each unit. Substan- 
tially bound in paper, but with leaves 
perforated so that they can be transferred 
to a loose-leaf binder. 


The Palmer House Cook Book, 1022 
Original Recipes for Home Use. Cre- 
ated and Tested by Ernest E. Amrer. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1933, pp. 310, $2. 

Seventy-six breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner menus are here developed for 
home use, along with the necessary 
recipes, by the executive chef of a well- 
known Chicago hotel. The material is 
well arranged and indexed and should 
prove stimulating to the culinary imag- 
ination of the meal-planner. 


Food and Character. By Lovuts BERMAN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1932, pp. 368, $3.50. 

The author, a well-known writer on 
endocrinology, here presents in semi- 
technical form his theory that, in their 
development and functioning, body and 
mind are too closely interrelated to 
allow their contributions to personality 
to be considered separately; that the in- 
fluence of the ductless glands largely 
determines the results of the interplay 
between inherited characteristics and 
environment; that in the latter food is 
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perhaps the most important factor; and 
that, although our knowledge of the re- 
lation between nutrition and the duct- 
less glands is still very incomplete, 
enough is known to make possible the 
production of healthy children and the 
prevention or alleviation of much of the 
disease of adults and the decay of middle 


age. 


Food, Health, Vitamins. By R. H. A. 
Puimmer and Viotet G. PLIMMER. 
Fifth Edition. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1932, pp. 
143, $1.20. 

The new edition of this English book, 
previously noted in April 1930, has been 
brought into accord with recent develop- 
ments in our knowledge of food and 
nutrition. 


Habits. Their Making and Unmaking. 
By Kwyicut Duntap. New York: 
Liveright, Inc., 1932, pp. 322, $3. 

A well-known student of the psychol- 
ogy of learning here seeks to bring 
together and interpret for the layman 
the experimental work of many psy- 
chologists and in so doing to show the 
interrelation of the processes of learning 
and unlearning, and how “a fuller under- 
standing of the learning process makes 
possible more adequate procedure in the 
breaking of disadvantageous habits.” 


A Charter for the Social Sciences in the 
Schools. Drafted by Cwaries A. 
Bearp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932, pp. 122, $1.25. 

The little volume forms Part I of the 
report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies appointed by the American 
Historical Association to consider the 
place of such studies in education, and 
deals especially with objectives. It 
starts with the belief “that instruction 
in social studies in the schools is condi- 
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tioned by the spirit and letter of scholar- 
ship, by the realities and ideas of the 
society in which it is carried on, and by 
the nature and limitations of the teaching 
and learning process at the various grade 
levels across which it is distributed,” and 
concludes that the supreme purpose of 
civic instruction is the creation of rich 
and many-sided personalities. The joint 
work of many prominent leaders in the 
social sciences and education, the dis- 
cussion is stimulating to anyone con- 
cerned with the relation between social 
realities and teaching. 


To Think of Tea! By AGNES REPPLIER. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1932, pp. 207, $2.75. 

An account of the introduction of tea 
into England and of how it gradually 
came to assume its high place in the 
social life of that country, together with 
anecdotes about the tea-drinking habits 
of distinguished literary and political 
figures, are combined with the author’s 
well-known philosophical humor and 
charm of style in the volume of “tea- 
table talk.” 


Out of the Past of Greece and Rome. By 
I. Rostovtzerr. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1932, pp. 
129, $2. 

A professor of ancient history and 
classical archaeology in Yale University 
here draws a “picture of the life of the 
ancient world in the period when the city- 
states of Greece, and after them the city 
of Rome and the Empire that it founded, 
were playing the dominant réle.” The 
character of the material is shown by 
such chapter headings as ‘“‘Ancient Life 
along the Black Sea,” ‘The Olympic 
Games,” and “The Caravan Cities: Petra 
and Palmyra.” The style is simple and 
readable, and much interesting informa- 
tion is given about daily life and customs. 
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The book should make good reference 
reading for students with some historic 


background. 


The Consumer. His Nature and His 
Changing Habits. By Watter B. 
Pirxiy. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 421, $4. 
A well-known psychologist, professor 

of journalism, writer, and editor, being 

impressed with the fact that despite the 
marvelous technology of our production, 
the American business world is in an 

“unbelievable state of ignorance”’ as re- 

gards the actual conditions and desires 

of its consumers, and that advertising 

still remains ‘‘a queer cross between a 

black art and a swindle,” here brings 

together the results of his studies about 
consumers of printed matter, especially 
of newspapers, magazines, and books. 

Man the consumer appears an “enor- 

mously complex individual caught up in 

the Web of Life,” and to explain him the 
author seeks to integrate a vast variety 
and amount of information from vital 
statistics, economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and business methods. The last 
section, entitled “The Thousand-Year 

Truce,” includes a plea for “a new school 

for the new consumer” which shall be in 

essence an “Institute of Life Planning.” 


Seeing the Unseen. By Rosert Dts- 
RAELI. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1933, pp. 142, $2. 

A book to stimulate the interest of 
boys and girls in the enjoyment of the 
world revealed by the microscope. The 
beautiful microphotographic illustrations 
are typical of the things that anyone 
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can see by this means, while the text 
brings out their significance and gives 
many practical suggestions. 


Education on the Air. Third Yearbook of 
the Institute for Education by Radio. 
Edited by H. MacLatcuy. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
1932, pp. 376, $3. 

The 38 papers here brought together 
from the Institute held in 1932 at Ohio 
State University present developments 
and points of view of recognized authori- 
ties and are essential to an understanding 
of the progress in educational broad- 
casting, whether considered from the 
point of view of national welfare, radio 
technic, the schools, methods of testing 
results, or foreign experience. 


The Way to Glory. And Other Stories. 
By Marian Hurp McNEELy. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1932, 
pp. 240, $2. 

Short stories for young girls, the scenes 
of which are laid in the Middle West. 


Embroidery Stitches. By VERA WILLIs. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1932, 
pp. 94, $1.25 [Obtainable from E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York City]. 
Verbal descriptions and outline draw- 

ings of flat, looped, chain, knotted, and 

other types of simple and composite 
stitches, together with suggestions as to 
their use, alone and in combination, for 
various types of ornamentation. A com- 
panion volume to Embroidery Design, 
noted in the JouRNAL or Home Econom- 
Ics for June 1932, page 548. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The intelligence of isolated mountain 
children, MANDEL SHERMAN and Cora 
B. Key. Child Development 3, No. 4 
(1932, Dec.) pp. 279-290. 

Intelligence tests of children in moun- 
tain districts show a dependence upon the 
degree of isolation and lack of opportu- 
nity for education in the community. 


The development of language in twins. 
II. The development of twins: their 
resemblances and differences, ELLA J. 
Day. Child Development 3, No. 4 
(1932, Dec.) pp. 298-316. 

Twins were below average in intelli- 
gence test performance, as the average 
1.Q. of 568 pairs was 96.3. Twins began 
to talk one month later than their elder 
sibs and were not retarded in walking or 
eruption of first tooth; 21 per cent 
showed a tendency to be left-handed. In 
75 per cent of the pairs one twin was 
thought to be a leader. 


Emotional development in early infancy, 
K. M. B. Brinces. Child Develop- 
ment 3, No. 4 (1932, Dec.) pp. 324-341. 
Sixty-two infants were observed, and 

the specific emotions were found to evolve 
gradually from a general excitement, the 
form changing with developing skills and 
habits and being aroused by situations 
which differed according to the age of the 
child, and which became more and more 
specific. 


The dramatic play of ten nursery school 
children, ReBecca SHALLET. Child 
Development 3, No. 4 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
356-360. 

Dramatic play occurred in from 60 to 

80 per cent of the periods observed. As 


subjects, living conditions and animals 
led, while making and using materials, 
family relationships, and going places 
tied for next place, and cars, boats, and 
trains ranked last. 


The effect of preschool attendance upon 
the I. Q., Bera L. Wetiman. J. 
Exptl Educ. 1, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
48-69. 

There were marked increases in I.Q. of 
children attending the preschool labora- 
tories of the Iowa Child Welfare Station 
which were not due to practice effects. 
The longer the attendance the greater the 
gains. 


The measurement of child behavior in 
terms of its social stimulus value, W. 
C. Otson and M. M. Witxinson. J. 
Expt’l Educ. 1, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
92-95. 

Wide individual and sex differences 
which correlated with the judgments of 
two teachers were found by a method of 
5-minute sampling in which record was 
made of every time the teacher spoke to 
the child or recalled his attention by di- 
rect word, look, or gesture. 


A guide for studying the personality of a 
young child, ErHer B. Warinc. J. 
Exptl Educ. 1, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
96-109. 

Categories of behavior, based on 
records of several thousand incidents, are 
found to yield quantitative and qualita- 
tive results in studying a particular child. 
Both the situation and the form of re- 
sponse are included. The reliability and 
validity are high, and the material pro- 
vides excellent teaching material for class 
use. 
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Preferential handedness in young chil- 
dren, Ruta Uppecrarr. J. Expt'l 
Educ. 1, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 134- 
139. 

Controlled observations and a battery 
of 11 tests lead to the conclusion that 
children not more than two years old 
have established a preference for the use 
of one hand or the other, and that in most 
individuals this is exhibited in all types 
of activities. 


The neglected young child, Georce D. 
Stopparp. Progressive Educ. 9, No. 
6 (1932, Oct.) pp. 425-429. 

At present the young child is neglected, 
and there is no surety that things will 
be different unless people become aroused 
to the needs of little children. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The life of the adopted child, MartHa 
VANSANT. Am. Mercury 28, No. 110 
(1933, Feb.) pp. 214-222. 

A description of how 10 adopted chil- 
dren turned out and the writer’s analysis 
of the causes of failure and success. The 
conclusion is that people who adopt chil- 
dren must understand their own emo- 
tions, free the child from impossible ex- 
pectations, and above all tell him early 
in life that he is adopted. 


Living and feeling, Jessre Tarr. Child 
Study 10, No. 4 (1933, Jan.) pp. 105- 
109. 

The need for emotions and their free 
expression, together with the part they 
play in individual personality and happi- 
ness, is the theme of this article. The 
task of adults is not to stop the emotion 
in the child but to help him understand it, 
take the responsibility for it, and bear it. 
To feel is to live, but to reject feeling 
through fear is to reject the life process 
itself. 
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Crises in the child’s life. Child Study 10, 

No. 5 (1933, Feb.) pp. 123-139. 

A new baby in the family, going to 
school, when the grown-ups disagree, 
financial depression, and death are some 
of the crises described. 


The financial problems of childhood, S. 
Acnes DonuaM. Child Welfare 27, 
No. 5 (1933, Jan.) pp. 228-231. 

A description of the different methods 
used by two families in teaching children 
how to handle money, and the later re- 
sults of these. 


Efficiency in childhood, Ernet B. War- 
NG. Child Welfare 27, No. 6 (1933, 
Feb.) pp. 289-293+ 
The habits which it is profitable for 

little children to learn, how they can be 

taught, and their later importance. 


Is the perfection of the product a valid 
measure of achievement? N.E.HeEap- 
LEY. Childhood Educ. 8, No. 2 (1932, 
Nov.) pp. 59-64. 

The answer is that it is what the child 
gets out of planning and making the prod- 
uct that counts. The perfection of the 
product may show that the child himself 
had little, if any, opportunity for either 
creative or problem solving work. 


A study of fears of children of preschool 
age, Ermer R. Hacman. J. Expt'l 
Educ. 1, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 111- 
130. 

A study of 70 preschool children in the 
Iowa Child Welfare Station shows that 
dogs, doctors, storms, deep water, and 
darkness were feared in the order named. 
Fears began in strange or unexpected 
situations and increased between the ages 
of 2and 5 years. Of those here reported 
27.2 per cent were overcome by explana- 
tion and no further treatment. A child’s 
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fears tend to correspond to those of his 
mother as shown by a correlation of 
+0.667 P.E. +0.045 between number of 
fears in mothers and children. 


A good foster home: its achievements 
and limitations, Cart R. RocErs. 
Ment. Hyg. 17, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 
21-40. 

A description of a home where 10 
“twisted, distorted little personalities” 
have been placed and 8 have settled down 
into cheerful, contented youngsters, have 
forgotten their perversions and unhappi- 
ness, and are happily adjusted. What 
did the home have? First, it treated 
each child as an individual and helped 
him compete with himself; second, there 
was complete security. As one boy said, 
“You act like you belong here.” The 
other replied, “I do.” The parents have 
a settled philosophy of life, a patient, 
sympathetic, genuine interest in each 
child, and a belief in his possibilities. 
The conclusion is that fundamental atti- 
tudes are more important than specific 
methods in handling children’s behavior. 


Past ideals and present needs, LAWRENCE 
K. Frank. Parent’s Mag. 7, No. 11, 
(1932, Nov.), pp. 53-54. 

The stimulus to competition encour- 
aged in children fosters the feeling of in- 
adequacy and of uncertainty and leads to 
lives so dominated by a pattern of com- 
petitive rivalry that not only their eco- 
nomic life but friendships, marriage, and 
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the rearing of children are distorted by 
its influence. “What this competitive, 
often destructive, attitude does to human 
relations we are beginning to understand 
as we see more clearly in business and 
industry, in politics and government, and 
in family and school how human life is 
embittered and ruined by its motivation.” 


"Cultivating truthfulness, W. E. Biatz. 


Parents’ Mag. 7, No. 12 (1932, Dec.) 
pp. 12-13+. 

Train your child to take responsibility, 
W. E. Biatz. Parents’ Mag. 8, No. 
1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 14-154. 

Your child’s choice of friends, W. E. 
Bratz. Parents’ Mag. 8, No. 2 (1933, 
Feb.) pp. 22-23+. 

Practical, helpful suggestions from the 
standpoint of the ordinary home. 


How to teach toilet habits, Erner B. 
Warinc. Parents’ Mag. 7, No. 12 
(1932, Dec.) pp. 24-25+. 

The steps in toilet training are given 
in specific detail. 


How to handle temper tantrums, F. L. 

GoopENouGH. Parents’ Mag. 8, No. 

2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 20-21+. 

An account of an experiment in which 
parents of 45 children kept records of 
1,878 anger outbursts. The situations 
under which anger was shown and the 
symptoms are described, with the 
methods of control that worked best. 

E. McG. 
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The barrier of legislation, T. Swann 
Harpinc. Am. J. Sociol. 38, No. 4 
(1933, Jan. ) pp. 612-618. 

The author finds our government’s 
legalistic machinery obsolete. We have 
laws designed to protect the buyer of 
food and drugs. But enforcement offi- 
cialsare often balked in proving violations, 
since proof rests upon scientific facts not 
understood by a jury of laymen. If 
cases involving scientific questions could 
be submitted to trained professional 
persons, the Food and Drugs Act would 
protect consumers more effectively. Ad- 
vertising claims are largely uncontrolled. 
Manufacturers of an obesity remedy con- 
taining thyroid, after being compelled by 
the Food and Drugs officials to remove 
from the package the statement that it 
was harmless, continued these claims in 
their advertisements. The Federal 
Trade Commission then attempted to 
make the manufacturers change the ad- 
vertisement, claiming that it was an 
unfair trade practice. When the case 
was carried to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
however, the Court said the Trade Com- 
mission had no jurisdiction, although it 
acknowledged that the remedy was dan- 
gerous. When efforts are made to enact 
legislation remedying such situations by 
controlling advertising, business objects 
vociferously. 


Why quality standards? I. J. Farr- 
CHILD. Commercial Stand. M’thly 9, 
No. 7 (1933, Jan.) pp. 159-160. 

The first of a series of articles by the 
chief of the division of trade standards 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. The 
buyer is confronted “with a bewildering 
variety of products, prevalent propa- 
ganda, clever claims, glittering guaran- 
tees, salient sales talk, and adulant ad- 
vertising which are difficult to evaluate.” 


How is he to be furnished with a yard- 
stick for measuring quality? Legisla- 
tion has been enacted to correct some 
trade evils but presents difficulties. If 
it were made to control quality for all 
commodities it would increase taxation 
and be an extension of our ordinary con- 
cept of governmental function. Several 
organizations are giving consumers con- 
fidential information concerning the prod- 
ucts, but there is an increasing demand 
for certification of goods, based on prop- 
erly established commercial standards. 


New chain store report compares quality 
of canned goods. Domestic Commerce 
11, No. 3 (1933, Jan. 30) p. 30. 

As part of its comprehensive study of 
chain and independent grocery stores the 
Federal Trade Commission obtained 
samples of canned fruits and vegetables 
from stores of three cities, 511 items being 
studied and graded. Nationally adver- 
tised products were of higher quality than 
those not advertised nationally. The 
grades of the chains corresponded closely 
with those of the national advertisers, 
though they were slightly lower. In a 
number of brands wide variations were 
found in the quality of fruits and vege- 
tables packed under the same label. 


The effect of the depression on family 
life, Estuer S. Swerpiorr. Family 
13, No. 9 (1933, Jan.) pp. 310-314. 

A study of 79 families aided by the 
Jewish Social Service Bureau since 1930. 
In these families the first noticeable ef- 
fects of the depression were the wiping 
out of savings, reduction of food stand- 
ards, and cessation of purchase of new 
clothing. Forty discontinued all paid 
recreation. Many adolescent children 
found free recreational outlets closed 
also, since they did not wish to wear 
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shabby garments to entertainments at 
the social center. Some children left 
school to go to work; others changed 
from academic to commercial courses. 
Family disagreements increased. Many 
wives, not understanding the nature of 
the depression, believed their husbands 
could find work if they tried. Husbands 
found escape from an intolerable situa- 
tion in illness. Financial assistance from 
a social agency does not give security or 
repair the damage done by fear and loss 
of self-confidence. 


The cost of installment buying, Lewis A. 

FroMAn. Harvard Bus. Rev. 11, No. 

2 (1933, Jan.) pp. 156-164. 

Hitherto the most extensive studies of 
installment selling have given scant at- 
tention to interest rates charged con- 
sumers for this form of credit. ‘The au- 
thor finds that these rates vary but are 
similar for given commodities, being 
about 17 per cent per annum for install- 
ment credit for automobiles and 15 to 
20 per cent for electrical appliances. A 
mail-order house charges an interest rate 
of 13 per cent when purchases amount to 
approximately $500 but 66 per cent for 
purchases of $20 to $25. The consumer 
who buys an article for $20, pays $4 down, 
$4 monthly for four months anda carrying 
charge of $2.50 does not realize that he 
is paying interest at the rate of 66 per 
cent per year. Yet the mail-order house 
does not profit greatly because this $2.50 
must cover costs of investigation of buyer, 
bookkeeping, and collections. 


Some recent changes in the marketing of 
consumer goods, Harry R. Tospa.. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 11, No. 2 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 227-236. 

The author sees real interest in con- 
sumer needs and desires replacing the lip 
service hitherto given by producers. 
From 1920 to 1929 consumer buying of 
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“‘postponable commodities” such as cars, 
radios, and fur coats increased. Install- 
ment selling made these sales easier. 
Since 1929 such purchases have been 
postponed, with disastrous effects upon 
industries producing them. Unques- 
tionably, higher incomes providing more 
money for postponable commodities 
bring greater businessinstability. Manu- 
facturers are now realizing that a large 
volume of sales does not necessarily mean 
high profits and that orders based on 
forced selling may bring “‘profitless pros- 
perity.” In food retailing there has been 
a marked growth of voluntary chains. 
Many of these chains handle their own 
brands, thereby lessening sales of nation- 
ally branded goods. In wholesaling 
there is a continued tendency toward 
sales by factories to retail stores, thereby 
eliminating the wholesaler-jobber. 


Developments in national standardiza- 
tion during the year 1932, CLoyp M. 
CuapMan. Ind. Standardization 4, 
No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 5-7. 

During the past year the American 
Standards Association has approved 43 
standards, some of which are of great im- 
portance to consumer buyers. There 
is a growing realization, however, that if 
a standard is to be effective it must be 
made known and used. It is also in- 
creasingly clear that standards set up and 
used by only one manufacturer for his 
own interest are unsatisfactory to con- 
sumers. The Association has been de- 
veloped to offer facilities for cooperation 
of producers and consumers in establish- 
ing standards for products. 


Marital condition of gainfully occupied 
women in 1930. M’thly Labor Rev. 35, 
No. 6 (1932, Dec.) pp. 1313-1314. 
Practically one-fourth (24.8 per cent) 

of all women in this country aged 15 and 

older were “gainfully occupied” in 1930, 
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as compared with 18.9 per cent 42 years 
ago. One-half (50.5 per cent) of the sin- 
gle women, 11.7 per cent of the married, 
and 34.4 per cent of the widowed and 
divorced were earners, these percentages 
having risen in the past 10 years. 


Family allowances. M’thly Labor Rev. 
35, No. 6 (1932, Dec.) pp. 1355-1361. 
In Austria, France, and Germany 

teachers as well as other state employees 
are granted supplements to their salaries 
if they have dependent children. In 
Austria this allowance ranges from about 
$0.70 for the first child to $1.41 for the 
sixth and subsequent; in Germany, from 
$2.38 to $7.14. In Germany the married 
teacher also pays a lower income tax than 
the unmarried, 9 per cent instead of 10 
with 1 per cent further reduction for each 
dependent child. Certain dioceses of the 
Church of England grant family allow- 
ances to their ministers. In December, 
1931, 459,458 Belgian families received 
family allowances. The theory that 
such allowances encourage large families 
is not upheld, since 55.9 per cent of these 
families had but one child. In New 
South Wales a supplementary wage is 
paid to families having more than one 
dependent child if the family income falls 
below the basic wage prescribed by law, 
which is based upon the needs of the 
family of three. 


Changes in the household resulting from 
the industrial revolution, GRETA GRay. 
Soc. Forces 11, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
242-248. 

A review of some of the changes in 
middle class households since 1777, es- 
pecially changes in types of productive 
activities carried on by the women. 


Survey Graphic 22, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) 
This issue, devoted to a review and an 
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interpretation of findings of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Social Trends, in- 
cludes an article by Mary Ross, “The 
Age of the Automobile”; summaries of 
findings entitled “What We Are,” “What 
We Have,” “What We Do,” and “What 
We Think”; and a statement of trends by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. Quotations from 
Robert Lynd’s report on consumption 
are given along with much other material 
valuable for the persons who may not 
find time to read the full report. 


The cost of a five dollar dress, FRANCES 
Perkins. Survey Graphic 22, No. 2 
(1933, Feb.) pp. 75-78. 

Many silk dresses now sold at $4.95 
could not be produced for this sum if the 
manufacturer paid a living wage and pro- 
vided decent working conditions. 
Women and girls making these frocks 
often receive as little as 10 cents an hour 
and work overtime in lofts inadequately 
heated and lighted with no rest rooms, no 
place for eating lunches, and with inde- 
cent toilet facilities. Their “pirate em- 
ployers” disregard legal standards for 
hours and working conditions, going to 
suburbs where state inspectors may not 
find them. Investigation of one such 
plant showed hourly wages earned by 
women and girls on piece work ranging 
from 5 to 15 cents, with more persons 
receiving under than over 12} cents. 
The maximum, 15 cents, would yield only 
$7.20 for a 48-hour week. Evidently, 
increased machinery for law enforcement 
is needed despite the urge for state econ- 
omy. There is need, too, for legislation 
safeguarding the worker against a less- 
than-subsistence wage. Although the 
minimum wage movement in this coun- 
try has met adverse Supreme Court de- 
cisions, the author believes such legisla- 
tion is in harmony with the principles of 
our Constitution. 
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Sales and profit of retail chain stores 
analyzed. U. S. Daily 7, No. 261 
(1933, Feb. 2) pp. 1, 6. 

An investigation made by the Federal 
Trade Commission shows the average 
gross spread between buying and selling 
prices of chain stores to be 26.7 per cent. 
In other words, 26.7 per cent of the dollar 
spent by the consumer goes for costs of 
operating the retail store, for buying and 
warehousing the goods, and for profits. 
The spread was greater in confectionery 
stores than in any other type, being 49.3 
per cent as compared with only 19.3 per 
cent for grocery and combination grocery 
and meat chains. Drug chains and most 
of the clothing and shoe chains and de- 
partment stores take 30 to 40 per cent of 
the consumer’s dollar; dry goods, tobacco, 
and hardware chains, 20 to 30 per cent. 
Large chains tend to buy more goods 
directly from the manufacturer than do 
the small. 


Welfare of children of maintenance-of- 
way employees, HELEN RUSSELL 
Waricut. U. S. Dep’t of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Publ. No. 211, pp. 192. 
An investigation of 550 families of rail- 

way section men. ‘The total family in- 

come, including father’s earnings and sup- 
plementary receipts from other sources, 
was determined and was then checked 
for adequacy against standards set up in 
the Chicago Standard Budget but modi- 
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fied to meet conditions prevalent in lo- 
calities where the workers lived. A pic- 
ture of the mode of living is given by an 
analysis of expenditures supplemented by 
descriptions of the communities, stores, 
the housing of the families, their furnish- 
ings, food, and clothing, problems met in 
providing medical care and a section en- 
titled “Beyond the Accounts,” which 
throws some light upon the intangibles. 
“The outstanding impression that is left 
by this study is an impression of insuf- 
ficiency. .... With all their efforts 
... the living they got for their children 
was usually too meager and the children 
were brought up in miserable houses 
...and in undesirable surroundings. 
... Their food was... usually inade- 
quate to meet the needs of growing chil- 
dren.” 


Farm living standards in Faulkner 
County, Arkansas, T, C. McCormick. 
Univ. Arkan. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 
279 (1932, Oct.) pp. 39. 

A study of 385 farm families, with an 
analysis and discussion of these topics: 
area investigated, composition and char- 
acteristics of families, incomes, partici- 
pation in organizations, home environ- 
ment and equipment, consumption and 
expenditures, comparison of owners and 
tenants, relations of various factors to 
the standard of living. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The iron content in some animal and 
vegetable foods commonly used in 
children’s diet, ARrviD WALLGREN. 
Acta Pediatrica 12 (1932) pp. 170-185. 
Iron was determined by the author’s 

method described previously. Foods 

studied include cheese, cereals, cereal 
products, vegetables, fruits, nuts, meat, 
edible organs, chicken, ptarmigan, white 
fish, and egg yolk. In general the values 
are comparable with those now in use 
though they tend to run lower.—C. C. 


The quantitative determination of vita- 
min D by means of its growth-promot- 
ing property, K. H. Cowarp, K. M. 
Key, and B.G. E. Morcan. Biochem. 
J.26, No. 5 (1932) pp. 1584-1592. 

The authors have devised a method for 
estimating vitamin D by means of its 
growth-promoting property similar to the 
procedure previously worked out for vita- 
min A. The diet free of vitamins A and 
D and adequate in minerals is supple- 
mented by vitamin A in the form of caro- 
tene during the preparatory period (1 to 
3 months) and test period (5 weeks). 
Graded doses of vitamin D are fed during 
the test and weekly gain in weight noted. 

The vitamin D values thus obtained 
are identical with those obtained by the 
line test, and hence the growth method is 
thought to measure the same factor as 
the line test. The new method is not 
recommended for routine testing, since 
it is probably no more accurate and is 
much more time-consuming than the line 
test.—G. M. D. 


The determination of vitamin A in cod 
liver oils, (A) Biologically, (B) Chemi- 
cally, (C) Physically, with a statis- 
tical examination of the results, K. H. 


Cowarp, F. J. Dyer, and R. A. Mor- 
TON. Biochem. J. 26, No. 5 (1932) pp. 
1593-1600. 

Results obtained in testing oil for vita- 
min A by biological, chemical, and phys- 
ical methods confirm the authors’ pre- 
vious work which showed that the inten- 
sity of absorption at 328 my by the oil 
itself gives the best measure of vitamin 
A value. 

An addendum to the paper, however, 
cites the recent work of A. C. Marseille 
which indicates that free fatty acids show 
strong absorption at 317 mz and would 
thus interfere with measurement of the 
328 mu band. The measurement of this 
band, therefore, would only be a reliable 
measure of vitamin A content in fresh oils 
or in older oils having a low free fatty 
acid value.—G. M. D. 


Testing the quality of flour by the record- 
ing dough mixer, C. O. SWANSON and 
E. B. Worxinc. Cereal Chem. 10, No. 
1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 1-29. 

The evolution is described of a dough 
mixer designed to eliminate the error due 
to friction from the measurements and 
record accurately the changes which 
dough undergoes under mechanical ac- 
tion. From the tests made, the instru- 
ment is held to be very valuable for 
dough-mixing studies.—M. C. S. 


Measuring and recording some charac- 
teristics of test sponge cakes, W. PLATT 
and P. D. Kratz. Cereal Chem. 10, 
No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 73-90. 

Methods of making quantitative meas- 
urements on cakes are discussed. These 
cover specific gravity of batter, cake 
volume as measured by a planimeter, 
and compressibility and tensile strength 
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of the crumb. Other non-quantitative 
methods described are tracing the profile 
of the cross section of the cake to show 
shape, photography to show shape and 
grain, and scoring of flavor.—M. C. S. 


Studies in the food requirement of adoles- 
cent girls. III. Protein intake of well- 
nourished girls 10 to 16 years of age. 
B. Warr and L. J. Roperts. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 8, No. 5 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 403-422. 

As suggestive of the amounts of protein 
on which healthy children have thrived, 
the protein intake of 52 well-nourished 
girls is reported, together with a review of 
earlier studies of nitrogen balance and 
protein intake of girls. The writers 
regard 2.0 gm. of protein per kilogram 
body weight at 10 and 11 years, 1.5 gm. 
from 12 to 15 years, and 1.2 gm. at 16 
and 17 years as tentative minimum 
standards until the protein needs of child- 
hood are determined more accurately. 
The common practice of providing from 
10 to 15 per cent of the calories in the 
form of protein seems justified when 
ample calories are being consumed and 
when there is no necessity for restricting 
protein to bare requirements.—H. K. S. 


The effect of the prolonged feeding of a 
milk-iron-copper diet to rats, F. A. 
UNDERHILL, J. M. OrteN, E. R. 
Mucrace, and R. C. Lewis. J. Biol. 
Chem. 99, No. 2 (1933, Jan.) pp. 469- 
472. 

Experimental evidence indicates that 
rats can be maintained for long periods 
of time on an exclusive milk-iron-copper 
diet in apparently healthy condition with 
normal blood picture.—E. P. D. 


Cobalt in animal nutrition, F. J. STaRE 
and C. A. Etvenyem. J. Biol. Chem. 
99, No. 2 (1933, Jan.) pp. 473-483. 

A method for determining small 
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amounts (0.01 to 0.5 mg.) of cobalt in 
biological materials was worked out. 
Normal rats were found to contain on the 
average less than 0.01 mg. of cobalt. 
Polycythemia resulted if cobalt was pres- 
ent in amounts of 0.04 to 0.05 mg. A 
study of pigs receiving excessive amounts 
of cobalt showed a concentration of this 
element in the liver, pancreas, and spleen. 
The data do not show whether cobalt is 
essential for normal nutrition, but they 
do indicate that, if cobalt is necessary, 
only an extremely small amount is re- 
quired.—E. P. D. 


On the influence of vitamin B and of 
iodine on the calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism of rabbits with hyperplastic 
thyroids, M. SANDBERG and O. M. 
Hotty. J. Biol. Chem.99, No. 2 (1933, 
Jan.) pp. 547-553. 

Five rabbits were kept on a vitamin B 
deficient diet for 9 weeks at the end of 
which the thyroids were enlarged and 
vascular. Two animals received iodine 
and 3 vitamin B preparations reported 
free from iodine. In both cases there 
was a decrease in the size of the glands 
with an increase in calcium excretion and 
a striking change in the ratio of calcium 
and phosphorus retention. The auto- 
claved vitamin B preparations did not 
show such an influence.—E. P. D. 


A comparison of apricots and their caro- 
tene equivalent as sources of vitamin 
A, A. F. MorcGan and E. O. MapsEn. 
J. Nut.6, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 83-93. 
The carotene content of fresh frozen, 

sulfured and sun-dried, and unsulfured 

and sun-dried apricots was determined 
colorimetrically after extraction by either 
the pyridine or acetone-ether methods. 

The losses of carotene in the dried fruit 

were found to be 36 and 41 per cent. 
Biological tests for vitamin A indicated 

a loss of from 50 to 75 per cent in the 
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dried specimens. Biological values were 
nearly equal to those expected from the 
carotene determinations of the samples, 
indicating that the conversion of carotene 
into vitamin A by the rat is as nearly 
complete as present biological methods 
can determine.—G. M. D. 


The copper, iron, and manganese content 
of fish, T. B. Parks and E. R. Rose. 
J. Nut. 6, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 95-97. 
The authors have determined the cop- 

per, iron, and manganese content of 

twenty species of fresh and salt-water 
fish. Copper in both types averaged 
about 2.5 mg. per kilogram of moist 
material. Iron was 12 per cent higher 

in salt water than fresh water fish and 75 

per cent higher in fish with dark colored 

tissue than with light colored. Man- 

ganese was present in quantities of 0.1 

mg. to 0.4 mg. per kilo of moist material. 

—G. M. D. 


Liquefaction of egg whites, H. J. Atm- 
Quist and F. W. Lorenz. U. S. Egg 
& Pouliry Mag. 38, No. 4 (1932, April) 
pp. 20-23. 

Liquefaction of egg white is a deterio- 
rative process by which firm white breaks 
down into a clear liquid. All tests made 
indicated that the chemical composition 
of the natural firm and liquid portions of 
egg white are identical both when the egg 
is first laid and after liquefaction of the 
firm white. That the difference is phys- 
ical was shown by placing tubes of firm 
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and of liquid egg white in an atmosphere 
of pure carbon dioxide. Part of the firm 
white became a clear liquid, and the 
remainder settled at the bottom of the 
tube in a cloudy mass that had all the 
properties of the original firm white. 

Liquefaction of the firm white is be- 
lieved to be due to the breaking up of the 
long fibers of ovomucin into shorter 
fibers. In the presence of excess carbon 
dioxide the long fibers contract and 
squeeze out from the mass a liquid solu- 
tion of the other proteins. This process 
is the same as that generally occurring in 
colloidal gels and is known as syneresis. 
In the absence of sufficient carbon dioxide 
the fibers break up. 

It has been observed that some eggs 
contain a greater percentage of firm white 
when laid than do others. Also, that 
liquefaction of the firm white develops 
less rapidly in eggs from certain hens 
than from others.—M. C. S. 


Soy-bean paste as an emulsifying agent, 
A. M. Fretp, B. H. ALEXANDER, and 
E. D. Sytvanus. Science 77, No. 1986 
(1933, Jan. 20) p. 91. 

A paste made from sifted, finely ground 
flour, freshly milled from entire soy beans 
of the Mammoth yellow variety, was 
found to stabilize an emulsion of satisfac- 
tory flavor and texture in the proportion 
of 2 parts of paste to 12 or 14 of oil and 
3 of additional liquid. The proteins of 
the soy beans rather than the lecithin 
appear to be the chief stabilizer.—F. B. K. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Predetermined shrinkage in Sanforizing, 
H. D. CLayton. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 
21, No. 26 (1932, Dec. 19) pp. 739-741. 
At least two of the leading finishing 

plants in the United States are Sanforiz- 

ing cloth. A wash test is first made on 
small samples to determine how much 
the goods will shrink under conditions of 
actual use. For shirting, the test con- 
sists of an hour’s washing in a cylindrical 
wash wheel at 140°F. followed by drying, 
dampening, and ironing without stretch- 
ing. If the shrinkage is 6 per cent, the 
usual figure for shirting, the cloth is fed 
into the Sanforizing machine at a rate 6 
per cent faster than the speed of the ma- 
chine. The extra length is allowed tocol- 
lapse on the chain, the cloth is dampened 
and stretched in width, which shrinks it 
in length. The process is then repeated, 
tentering the cloth lengthwise in order 
to shrink it in width. The slight length- 
wise stretching caused by the tentering is 
removed by a modified Palmer drier in 
which the feed roll of the machine is run 
at higher speed than the drum and the 
cloth is pushed together. The shrinkage 
of the treated goods will vary from zero 
to 3} of 1 per cent.—O. H. 


Report of the subcommittee on shrinkage 
of textiles. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 22, 
(1933, Jan. 16) pp. 4445. 

In 1932 this division of the research 
committee of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists in- 
vestigated 8 different wash tests to de- 
termine shrinkage, but found none that 
gave complete shrinkage in one washing. 
Results were particularly unsatisfactory 
on heavy fabrics such as twills or denims. 
The successful methods used by the U. S. 
Navy and the Laundryowners’ National 


Association require two and three com- 
plete washings, respectively, although in 
each case multiple suds and rinses, high 
temperatures (160° to 180°F.), soda, and 
hypochlorite are specified. The com- 
mittee found that the type of laundry 
wash wheel used affected shrinkage very 
greatly, increasing it from 1 to 4} per 
cent in some cases.—O. H. 


Regulation by law of the use of the word 
“silk.” Bollettino Associazione Itali- 
ana di Chemica Tessile e Coloristica 8, 
No. 7 (1932, July) pp. 254-258. 

On June 18, 1931, Italy passed a law 
regulating the use of the term “silk,” and 
on May 1, 1932, issued a decree setting 
up standards for its observance. The 33 
articles of the decree are reprinted in this 
article, and diagrams of the official labels 
for pure and weighted silks are given. 
The law forbids designating materials as 
silk unless composed exclusively of fibers 
produced by the silkworm and forbids the 
use of the term pure silk for goods which 
have been subjected to any weighting 
process, mineral or vegetable. A 5 per 
cent maximum of finishing or dye mate- 
rials is permitted in silks labeled “seta 
pura.” 

A consulting commission is established 
to determine and periodically revise the 
limits for silk weighting, and only silks 
which come within the prescribed limit 
will be permitted to bear the label “seta 
caricata.” The members of the com- 
mission are to include the president of 
the National Silk Institute, the director 
of the experiment station for silk in 
Milan, and other scientific and trade 
representatives. Violations of the law 
are punishable by fines ranging from 500 
to 3,000 lire ($25 to $150).—O. H. 
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The lustring of rugs, J. B. SPEAKMAN. 
Can. Textile J. 49, No. 18 (1932, Sept. 
9) pp. 27-28. 

Varnishing of the fibers is advocated 
as the best method of lustering rugs. A 
general discussion of the various methods 
of lustering is given and the great need 
for a pliable varnish is emphasized. It 
is suggested that some of the cellulose 
lacquers now available may be applicable 
in this field —K. M. D. 


Fabric testing by laundrymen, GrorcE 
H. Jounson. Can. Textile J. 49, No. 
22 (1932, Nov. 4) pp. 21-22. 

This annual report of the textile rela- 
tions committee of the Laundryowners’ 
National Association shows that the past 
year brought a tremendous increase of 
interest in shrinkage. Three processes 
for preshrinking materials—the Sanforiz- 
ing, Perma-Fit, and Prosperity—are now 
in use by converters. Two new prac- 
tices developed in the rayon industry, 
over-stretching and temporary weight- 
ing, are causing trouble to consumers and 
laundryowners. Some knitters of cheap 
rayon undergarments are reported to 
have increased the yardage of tubular 
fabrics by stretching them 20 per cent 
or more; one washing causes a correspond- 
ing shrinkage. To make the fabric ap- 
pear heavier and more durable, 15 to 20 
per cent of magnesium sulfate and cer- 
tain barium salts are added; the first 
washing removes these compounds, leav- 
ing an inferior, sleazy garment.—R. O’B. 


Mere man in uniform, A. C. JorDAN. 
Clothing Trade J.40, No. 4 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 134-135, 147. 

The writer, founder of the Men’s Dress 
Reform Party of England, points out 
the atrocities of uniforms. The health 
hazards from designs and materials used 
in uniforms for soldiers, policemen, post- 
men, telegraph boys, porters, clergymen, 
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sportsmen, and bathers are discussed and 
suggestions are made for improvement.— 


Institute sets quality standards identi- 
fied by label. Dry Goods Economist 
87, No. 3 (1932, Sept.) p. 87. 

The Institute of Carpet Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., announces the is- 
suance of an “Institute Quality Label,” 
that members of the association making 
carpets which come up to specification 
requirements are to place on goods dis- 
tributed after October 1, 1932. The 
specifications are for minimum standards 
and will not be made public until suffi- 
cient time for adjustments has elapsed. 
This move by the Institute recognizes 
that the purchaser of floor coverings 
expects wear as well as decorative quality. 
—B. M. V. 


Cotton cloth can be wool-finished, 
WALTER ELsaEsser. Du Pont Mag. 
26, Nos. 10 and 11 (1932, Fall) pp. 
10-11. 

Cotton may now be treated chemically 
so that the fibers take on a permanent 
curl and resemble wool in appearance, 
feel, and wear. It is claimed that such 
wool-finished cotton is as warm as wool, 
has added wearing qualities, is fully as 
washable as cotton, and is not scratchy 
to the skin. The price, of course, is 
much less than wool of a corresponding 
grade. The Bellman Brook Bleachery 
at Fairview, New Jersey, holds the pat- 
ent on the process.—D. M. B. 


Dry goods and textiles. Federal Stand. 
Stock Cat., Section II, Part 6, Class 27 
(1932, Aug.). 

Textile fabrics are classified according 
to fiber, type, weight (giving ranges for 
light, medium, and heavy qualities), yarn 
construction, method of interlacing yarns 
and finish; and an explanation of the 
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various trade terms is included. Defini- 
tions compiled by the Textile Section, 
Bureau of Standards, are presented for 
dry goods and textiles. They cover 
bedding, buttons, curtains, cushions, 
draperies, findings, floor coverings, lino- 
leum, notions, oilcloth, trimmings, up- 
holstery materials, and yarns. Separates 
may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, for 15 cents.—B. M. V. 


Duck, canvas, and tentage. Federal 
Stand. Stock Cat., Section II, Part 6, 
Class 24 (1932, Nov.). 

This portion of the Federal Standard 
Stock Catalogue presents definitions for 
canvas and duck, as compiled by the 
Textile Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Separates may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for 10 cents.— 
B. M. V. 


An apparatus for scouring small samples 
of wool and a modified apparatus for 
determining dry weights, W. C. Mr1- 
LER and D. M. Bryant. J. Textile 
Inst. 23, No. 11 (1932, Nov.) pp. 
1267-273. 

Miniature washing units have been 
devised for scouring a number of wool 
samples simultaneously, and a drying 
train is described which will accommo- 
date 8 samples in series. In the scouring 
machine, the different samples are kept 
at constant conditions of temperature 
and given uniform agitation. Loss of 
fibers is avoided by using wire-gauze con- 
tainers of fine mesh. The drying ap- 
paratus employs a current of dry, hot 
air and uses mercury seals between the 
sample tubes and apparatus, which facil- 
itates removal for weighing and replace- 
ment. A condenser indicator for gross 
moisture and weight determinations on 
a calcium chloride drying tube eliminate 
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the necessity for preliminary weighings 
on the individual sample tubes.—J. D. G. 


Knitterfestmachen von  Kunstseide 
[Crease-proofing of rayon], H. Jent- 
GEN. Kunstseide 14, No. 10 (1932, 
Oct.) pp. 340-343. 

In this criticism of the Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee crease-proofing method (see 
J. Home Econ., February, 1933, p. 166) 
in so far as it applies to rayon, the author 
claims that the degree of crease-resist- 
ance produced in rayon is less than that 
obtained by other finishing methods al- 
ready in use for men’s rayon ties and 
that the temperature required to harden 
the resin (160° to 180°C.) is too high to 
be used on rayon safely in the presence 
of either acid or alkali, one of which is 
required to speed up the process. Diffi- 
culties in dyeing may also be introduced. 
Crease-proof rayon can best be obtained 
by increasing the transverse elasticity 
of the filament, and this can only be done 
before the rayon is spun. The success 
of the English process with vegetable 
fibers is due to the presence of a central 
lumen in which the resin forms a hard 
core.—O. H. 


Difficulties in finishing cellulose acetate 
fabric, Roy DENNEY. Nat'l Cleaner & 
Dyer 24, No. 1 (1933, Jan. ) pp. 31- 
32. 

Pressing celanese garments with a 
damp cloth often results in the appear- 
ance of dull places in full-luster materials 
and shiny spots in subdued luster fabrics. 
These difficulties, which are due to ex- 
cess moisture unevenly distributed, may 
be prevented by the use, as a press cloth, 
of a heavy piece of canvas which has been 
dampened very slightly on the surface 
and a fairly hot iron.—B. M. V. 


New shrinking and finishing process de- 
veloped at North Carolina Finishing 
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Company. Southern Textile Bull. 43, 

No. 5 (1932, Sept. 29) p. 4. 

A preliminary drying and calendering 
is carried out with the fabric held 
stretched in both directions, after which 
the cloth is loosened and water and steam 
forced into it, followed by drying and 
finishing on silk finishing machines, with- 
out tension. It is claimed that an allow- 
ance of } inch in the average shirt collar 
will amply take care of the shrinkage 
that remains. The method is not suited 
to heavy or unbleached fabrics.—O. H. 


Rubber textiles. Textile World 83, No.1 

(1933, Jan.) pp. 50-51. 

A new elastic textile is found in “Las- 
tex,” which is woven from covered rub- 
ber threads and manufactured by the 
U. S. Rubber Company. One of the 
compounds of latex (the milky juice of a 
tree from which rubber is produced) is 
forced through a small orifice and then 
solidified. The resulting rubber thread, 
covered with cotton, silk, rayon, or wool, 
is of a fineness such that it can be knitted 
on fine-gauge machines and woven into 
semi-sheer fabrics. Formerly _ elastic 
threads were produced by cutting nar- 
row strips from a long sheet of rubber 
and the square threads were then covered. 
This thread is claimed to be more truly 
elastic, but the rubber threads of “Las- 
tex” have the advantage of being round, 
continuous, and much finer. 

The uses of this fine covered rubber 
are many and varied. When both the 
warp and filling threads are of Lastex a 
“two-way stretch” fabric is produced 
which is used for bathing suits and 
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foundation garments. Dresses and suits 
are now being made with elastic insets; 
sport skirts have elastic tops; sweaters 
have fitted waist lines; and hose are 
knitted with rubber threads at the top. 
Novelty fabrics with crepe and crinkle 
effects are produced by using a fine rub- 
ber-covered thread for every tenth or 
twentieth warp yarn.—M. S. F. 


The bactericidal effectiveness of home 
laundering methods for silk and rayon, 
Evetyn H. Roperts. Wash. State 
Coll. Bull. No. 265 (1932, June) pp. 
24. 

Viscose rayon undershirts and silk 
underwear were inoculated with a cul- 
ture of Escherichia coli, and in one experi- 
ment with Staphylococcus aureaus. They 
were then tested for the effectiveness of 
bacteria removal after the various stages 
of the laundering process: washing, dry- 
ing, and ironing. It was found that 
ordinary laundry soap concentrations 
are not germicidal. Temperatures under 
95°F. permit bacterial life, those over 
104° do so to some extent, while those 
over 140°, particularly when moisture is 
present, are germicidal to most patho- 
genic bacteria. Higher temperatures 
are necessary to eliminate some of the 
spore-bearing bacteria and fungi. Wash- 
ing in suds and rinsing twice remove from 
20 to 50 per cent of the bacteria; drying 
either indoors or out removes 99 per cent; 
and ironing removes approximately 100 
per cent. When a garment cannot be 
ironed without damage to the fabric, 
the use of a germicidal or fungicidal rinse 
is advisable.—M. B. H. 
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Easter Eggs. Last Easter’s menu for 
the Belden-Stratford Hotel, Chicago, 
carried a picture of a Ukrainian woman 
decorating Easter eggs Russian fashion 
and described the method she used—wax 
and liquid dyes applied much as for batik. 
The delightful free-hand designs were 
some of them geometrical, some land- 
scapes with bunnies and flowers. 


Girls’ Leisure. What girls in their 
early teens like to do with their spare time 
was the subject of a study made by the 
Welfare Council of New York City 
among 1,600 girls in 3 Brooklyn high 
schools and reported in Publication No. 
35 of the Council ; research bureau. Ac- 
cording to a brief summary in Beéter 
Times for January, their desires are 
mostly wholesome and reasonable, with 
first place given to reading, second to 
swimming, third to “playing,” fourth to 
sewing, embroidering, or making dresses. 
The majority said they preferred spend- 
ing their spare time at home, but those 
who preferred being away were equally 
definite in their opinion. Parental con- 
trol appeared to lessen as the girls grew 
older. Camp attendance increased with 
income. 


“The Habit of World Friendship.” 
The importance of developing in children 
a sympathetic understanding of other 
countries and people is emphasized by 
Mrs. Reeve, president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Home and School, 
in her paper in Childhood Education for 
December. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1932 the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture received from farm- 
ers and housewives more than 6,700,000 
requests for its 20 most popular bulletins, 


among which 11 are about homemaking 
subjects. 


South American Products. The Feb- 
ruary issue of the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union contains several possi- 
bilities for home economics reference 
readings—a story by Ricardo Palma 
about “The Countess’s Powder’”—qui- 
nine used to save the life of the 17th cen- 
tury vicereine of Peru; an account of the 
diamond industry in Brazil by Annie 
d’Armond Marchant; descriptions of less- 
known tropical fruits by T. Ralph Robin- 
son; and an article by Joseph C. Rocca 
which tells of the Cuban sugar industry. 


Food Service Research Bureau. This 
division of the Ahrens Publications is 
headed by J. O. Dahl and offers various 
aids to institutions serving food in quan- 
tity. Among these are tested recipes 
which bear special ‘‘tested and approved” 
insignia, and a series of booklets on the 
duties of different employees, for ex- 
ample, “The Efficient Waitress.” 


Mrs. Beeton. The National Portrait 
Gallery in London now includes a por- 
trait of Mrs. Beeton, author of the fa- 
mous Cookery Book. According to 
Housecraft, Mrs. Beeton was only 29 
years old when she died in 1865, and her 
book, long standard in its field, was first 
issued in monthly parts. 


Grading of Nursing Schools. Leading 
organizations of nurses, physicians, hos- 
pitals, and public health agencies have 
been associated in the Committee on the 
Grading of Nursing Schools, and “a few 
of the outstanding findings from the two 
year study of nursing economics which 
it carried on in order to secure a fact 


basis for grading schools of nursing” have 
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been assembled in a 36-page bulletin. 
Among the important conclusions are 
that the supply of graduate nurses is 
increasing faster than the population; 
that there is serious unemployment 
among them, despite shortages in special 
fields and in rural districts; that earnings 
are low; and that educational standards 
in nursing are rising, but not so rapidly 
as general educational standards. 


National Survey of High Schools. 
Titles and prices of 28 monographs 
reporting findings of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education have been 
announced by the Federal Office of 
Education. Information may be ob- 
tained and orders placed with the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Each monograph is bound separately, 
and there is no provision for one complete 
volume. The complete set may be 
ordered, however, and monographs will 


be mailed as they come from the press; . 


$3.80 should accompany the order. 


U. S. Office of Education Circulars. 
“Textbooks for Public School Children” 
is the title of Circular No. 60 which 
summarizes the development and present 
status of the movement for free text- 
books. 

“The Social-Economic Survey as a 
Basis for an Educational Survey,” Cir- 
cular No. 61, presents two outlines, the 
first for a general survey of social and 
economic conditions in a given city, 
and the second for a continuous survey 
of the social and economic environment 
of public school children which calls for 
concrete information regarding the family 
and home of the individual child. In- 
cluded also are notes on the collection 
and utilization of the findings and a list 
of references. 

In “Studies in Homemaking Educa- 
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tion,” Circular No. 67, Emeline S. 
Whitcomb brings together curriculum and 
administrative studies resulting from the 
homemaking conferences called by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education in 1931 
at the University of Cincinnati and Iowa 
State College. Individual titles are: 
“High School Students of Ohio Evaluate 
Their Training in Home Economics” by 
Velma Phillips, “Criteria for Evaluating 
Administrative Aspects of Home Eco- 
nomics Education” by Adelaide Laura 
VanDuzer, “Curriculum Studies in Home 
Economics for the West North Central 
States” by Mrs. Lucile Rust, and “Status 
of Home Economics Teachers in 
Nebraska and Home Economics Offer- 
ings in Kansas” by Florence Corbin and 
Olga M. Hoesly. 

More recently received is Circular No. 
50, ““U. S. Government Publications Use- 
ful to Teachers of Home Economics” 
compiled by Emeline S. Whitcomb. 

Two new bibliographies from the Office 
will be useful to workers in home eco- 
nomics education: “Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education: 1930-1931” 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 16 and “A Selected 
Bibliography on the Education of Teach- 
ers,” Volume I of the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, published as 
Bulletin 1933, No. 10. 


Standardization of School Exercise 
Books and in Hospitals. As a measure 
of economy several Central European 
governments are reported by the Inter- 
national Management Institute to be 
arranging with paper manufacturers for 
the production of school exercise books 
using only standard sizes, paper, and 
ruling. Hungary is said to intend to 
standardize also pens, ink, and other 
school equipment. The Institute also 
reports that in connection with the first 
international training course organized 
last October at Frankfurt-on-Main by 
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the International Hospital Association 
one topic was the standardization of hos- 
pital administration. 


Tooth Pastes. What the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation found out about the surface ten- 
sion of 14 makes of tooth pastes and the 
claims of certain advertisements as to the 
importance of this characteristic, is told 
by S. M. Gordon and E. W. Shand in 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for 
October 1932. The conclusion is that 
thorough brushing of the teeth is far more 
important than the nature of the denti- 
frice, providing the latter is not actually 
harmful. 


Silk Weighting. A large New York 
department store in Christmas advertis- 
ing of silk underwear specified whether or 
not the materials were pure dye and in 
the case of weighted ones included the 
words “very slightly weighted but not 
metallic.” A discussion of the silk 
weighting situation from the point of 
view of the consumer was contributed by 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack to the Consum- 
ers’ Research General Bulletin for Octo- 
ber 1932, a non-confidential publication 
purchasable for $1 a copy from Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc., 24 West 25th 
Street, New York City. 


Federal Trade Commission. When 
appropriations for the Commission were 
recently threatened in Congress, Mrs. 
Harris T. Baldwin, chairman of the cost 
of living committee of the National 
League of Women Voters, submitted to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate an excellent statement on the 
value of the Commission’s work to the 
general consuming public. This was 
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printed in the Congressional Record of 
February 11. 


Simplified Trade Practices. The U.S. 
Bureau of Standards said in January that 
in little more than a year the number of 
manufacturers who label or otherwise 
identify their simplified or standardized 
goods had increased from a dozen to 
about four hundred—an encouraging 
growth in this means of informing con- 
sumers about the goods they buy. 


Business Magazines. Anyone who 
has to consult trade journals will welcome 
the alphabetical and classified lists care- 
fully compiled by Marian C. Manley and 
issued in a bulletin of the Public Library 
of Newark, New Jersey; it sells for $1 a 


copy. 


Standards for School Lighting. The 
standards prepared by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the American 
Institute of Architects and approved by 
the American Standards Association 
have been published in pamphlet form 
and may be obtained from any one of the 
cooperating organizations at 20 cents a 
copy. 


College-operated Residence Halls for 
Women Students. Harriet Hayes is 
author of a bulletin reporting a study of 
this subject made with the cooperation of 
graduate students at the School of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1931. Information was gathered 
from 125 institutions on general residence 
facilities, size and arrangement of halls, 
administration, working staff, charges for 
room and board, and features of manage- 
ment. The chapter on cooperative halls 
includes data from 14 institutions. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Early Diagnosis Campaign. The Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its 
affiliated associations will on April 1 
begin the sixth campaign for the early 
diagnosis of this disease. Promotional 
literature may be obtained from the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

May Day—Child Health Day. “‘Moth- 
ers and Babies First” is the slogan for 
this year’s celebration as planned by the 
Child Health Day Committee of the 
Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities, which has assumed 
the responsibility for the work. Sugges- 
tions for the celebration may be obtained 
from the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Mother’s Day. Again this year the 
Maternity Center Association, 1 East 
57th Street, New York City, urges that 
the protection of women in childbirth 
be made the leading theme on Mother’s 
Day, May 14, and suggests the slogan 
“Make Motherhood Safe for Mothers.” 

National Conference of Social Work. 
This year’s meeting is to be held in De- 
troit, June 11 to 17, with most of the 
meetings and group luncheons and din- 
ners held at the Masonic Temple, and 
the Hotel Statler as headquarters hotel. 
General secretary is Mr. Howard R. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vassar Institute of Euthenics. The 
eighth annual Institute of Euthenics will 
be held at the College from June 28 to 
August 9, 1933, and will offer courses in 
household technology, food preparation, 


interior decoration, child psychology, 
adolescent psychology, physiology and 
nutrition, mental hygiene, problems of 
the modern family, and parent education 
leadership. A nursery school for chil- 
dren from two to five years of age-will 
be conducted in connection with the In- 
stitute, and if registrations by the first 
of May justify it, there will also be a 
school for older children from five to six 
and a half years. For full information 
write the director, Institute of Euthenics, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Seminar in Mexico. The Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
will hold another seminar in Mexico in 
July, 1933. Further information about 
purpose, program, membership, and ex- 
penses may be obtained from the execu- 
tive director, Mr. Hubert C. Herring, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 

American Dietetic Association. Sev- 
eral studies or projects on live issues are 
actively under way in each of the four 
sections of the Association: administra- 
tion, diet therapy, community education, 
and professional education. A study of 
institutions other than hospitals that 
offer administrative courses is being 
made jointly with the American Home 
Economics Association. In this year’s 
inspection of recognized training schools 
Mary de Garmo Bryan went as far west 
as Oklahoma. 

Catharine Beecher. Lyman Beecher 
Stowe is preparing a book to be entitled 
“Saints, Sinners and Beechers” and 
would appreciate pertinent information 
about members of the Beecher family, 
including Catharine Beecher and her 
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pioneer work in home economics. Mr. 
Stowe’s address is 1 Beekman Place, 
New York City. 

U. S. Vitamin Standards. The U. S. 
Pharmacopeeial Vitamin Advisory 
Board, 43rd Street and Woodland Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, which was appointed 
for the U. S. Pharmacopocia and which 
includes leading workers in the field, has 
announced that scientific laboratories 
and research workers may obtain from it 
the International Standard Carotene for 
vitamin A, also the International Stand- 
ard Irradiated Ergosterol for vitamin D, 
and the International Standard Acti- 
vated Clay for vitamin B. The “Refer- 
ence Cod Liver Oils” of known vitamin 
A or vitamin D potency, expressed in 
International units, will also be dis- 
tributed by the Board and are the only 
standards available to commercial 
laboratories of the United States for the 
standardization of products containing 
vitamin A and vitamin D. 

Citizen’s Conference on the Crisis in 
Education. The general findings of this 
important conference called by President 
Hoover on January 5 and 6 have been 
widely reported in the press; a detailed 
review appeared in the February School 
Life. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Associa- 
tion. To help both individuals and 
relief agencies, a committee has prepared 
material dealing with adequate diets, 
food preparation, gardens, clothing needs, 
publicity, and suggestions for organizing 
and interpreting the material for special 
conditions. 

University of Nebraska. Clara Slade, 
psychologist for the Lincoln public 
schools, recently gave a talk on “Influ- 
ence of the Motion Picture upon Char- 
acter Building” before the alumnz of 
Omicron Nu. 


NEWS NOTES 
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When 65 members of the Legislative 
Ladies League were guests of the faculty 
on February 9, talks were arranged to 
show the significance of home economics. 

In February 60 members of the College 
View P. -T. A. heard Dr. Rebekah Gib- 
bons talk on “Making the Most of Our 
Food Values.” 

The child nutrition class closed last 
semester’s work with an exhibit of about 
200 booklets on diet, habits, first aid, 
child disease and guidance, and many 
posters suitable for school use. 

The course ““Man’s Problems in the 
Home” is being offered again this semes- 
ter to junior and senior men in the 
University. Various staff members pres- 
ent different phases of the course which 
has been successfully given for 3 years. 

Gladys Winegar was chairman of the 
committee which prepared the program 
for the Textile and Clothing Research 
Conference held in Chicago February 
24 and 25, and Grace Morton spoke on 
“Clothing and Art at the University of 
Nebraska.” 

Vocational Education. A series of 5 
district conferences was held in Lincoln 
each week-end from January 27-28 to 
February 24-25 to follow up the work 
presented at the annual conference last 
August and to consider some of the 
economic problems in home project 
supervision. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua High School. The sophomore 
foods classes are planning, preparing, and 
serving hot noon lunches for 100 under- 
nourished children of the unemployed at 
an average cost of 5 cents per meal, the 
money being raised through the gener- 
osity of citizens and teachers. 

For three weeks in November the 
Nashua senior home organization classes, 
the freshman clothing classes, and the 
seventh grade sewing classes dropped all 
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scheduled work and made clothing from 
Red Cross material to distribute to 
Nashua’s needy children. Materials 
necessary for finishing were bought with 
money contributed by the high school 
teachers. The girls all enjoyed the work 
and learned a valuable lesson in service. 
Later the freshman clothing classes de- 
voted two weeks to making inexpensive 
Christmas gifts for their own families 
and 36 stuffed oilcloth toys and garments 
for the Community Council to distribute 
to children. The junior and senior 
home economics girls supplied six families 
with Christmas baskets containing not 
only food but gifts and clothing for the 
children of each family. 

The Nashua Home Economics Club 
recently held a dance for the benefit of 
its social welfare work. 

Pinkerton Academy, Derry. The 
home economics department gave a 
Christmas party to 23 poor children 
between the ages of 6 and 8, and students 
in various classes repaired books and 
toys for the children, knitted mittens, 
and made percale dresses from cloth 
furnished by the Red Cross. 

University of New Hampshire. The 
Home Economics Club is sponsoring a 
series of meetings at which various pro- 
fessors give talks on art, poetry, and 
music. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics 
Association. The Association is study- 
ing the contribution home economics is 
making in North Carolina during the 
present economic situation. Question- 
naires were sent to all home economists 
and the results will be published in a 
bulletin, along with suggestions for 
further work and service. 

A committee headed by Mrs. McKim- 
mon, assistant director of extension work 
at North Carolina State College, met in 
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Raleigh to determine how home econ- 
omists in the state can best cooperate 
with welfare and relief agencies. It was 
decided to place emphasis on encouraging 
home production and conservation of 
food, wise selection of food for city 
families, and adequate menus using the 
available foods. Plans were discussed 
for a state-wide canning program next 
summer with volunteer helpers to be 
trained by home economists. 

Catawba College. Before Christmas 
each home economics club girl took one 
or two children from the Nazareth Or- 
phans Home “shopping” so that they 
might see the stores decorated for the 
holidays and spend the 25 or 35 cents 
they had earned. 

The club is planning to entertain the 
Rowan County High School girls, who 
annually give a fashion review at the 
College. Catawba awards prizes for the 
best work done in the first and second 
year clothing classes. A tea is given in 
honor of the prize winners. 

Meredith College. As a welfare proj- 
ect the Home Economics Club studied 
the cost at Raleigh prices of a minimum 
adequate diet for a family and made 
money to purchase a week’s food for a 
needy family. The market order was 
published in local papers in the hope that 
it would be suggestive to other groups 
or individuals supplying baskets. Stud- 
ies of simple homemade toys for children 
and of family play at small cost have 
also stimulated interest. 

Denton. The home economics girls 
of the Denton High School under the 
direction of Lillian Bell won first prize 
in the annual national canning contest 
conducted by the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company. The money will be used for 
furnishings for the home economics 
cottage. 

Extension Service. Home economists 
throughout the state were saddened by 
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news of the death of Elizabeth Cornelius, 
4-H Club leader. She was dearly loved 
by her co-workers and the 23,000 club 
girls to whom she was inspirational 
leader, friend, and teacher. 

State Department of Education. 
Edith M. Thomas of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education spent two weeks 
in the state in February. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A committee appointed at the 
state meeting in Grand Forks in October 
has assembled helpful emergency ma- 
terial for teachers and welfare workers 
and compiled a widely circulated pam- 
phlet entitled “Feeding a North Dakota 
Family of Five for 17 Cents Per Person 
Per Day.” 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 
The 34th annual Farmers’ and Home- 
makers’ Week observed at the college 
January 18 to 20 was well attended. 
Out-of-state speakers were Mrs. Caro- 
line B. King of The Country Gentleman 
and Bess Rowe of The Farmer's Wife. 
At the annual banquet 3 new master 
farm homemakers received the recogni- 
tion pins awarded by The Farmer’s Wife. 

Members of the home economics staff 
conduct a weekly “home economics 
broadcast” on Fridays from 5 stations 
in the state. 

Helen Ewing’s second unit in adult 
homemaking for women of Fargo meets 
as a weekly supper class which home 
economics seniors may observe. 

Vocational Home Economics. Ella 
Johnson, itinerant adult teacher, was 
loaned to South Dakota for two periods 
of work in Aberdeen, Mitchell, Groton, 
and Frederick but returned to North 
Dakota in March. 

State Normal and Industrial School, 
Ellendale. Lydia M. Broecker was 
elected chairman of the home economics 
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section of the southeastern division of 
the North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion. 

The home economics department held 
an institute for women of the community 
from January 16 to 20 to help develop 
esthetic discernment, promote more 
healthful conditions, and assist with 
present economic problems. 

Extension Service. At the annual 
extension home economics conference 
held at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College from December 10 to 14 atten- 
tion centered on home management prob- 
lems. Speakers included Mary Rokahr 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Ruth Dawson, and Esther Latzke. 

On January 1 Astrid Christensen, 
home-agent-at-large for the past two 
years, became home agent for Ward 
County with headquarters at Minot. 
She replaced Marguerite Jongeward, 
who resigned to be married during the 
Christmas holidays. Letitia Jones, nu- 
trition specialist for 4-H Club work, was 
married during the holidays to Dr. 
Harold Olson of Ames, Iowa. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
As a result of the recommendation of 
the committee on family relationships 
that investigations be made of relief 
needs in small communities and mining 
districts, a luncheon meeting for all 
trained home economists in Athens was 
called at Ohio University to find out the 
types of work needed in the present 
emergency that can best be carried on 
by home economics trained women and 
to formulate plans for putting directors 
of welfare in touch with available home 
economists. Representatives of the Red 
Cross, P.-T.A., women’s clubs, and 
church organizations were invited to 
attend. 

Ohio State University. Faith R. 
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Lanman, director of the School of Home 
Economics and president of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association, was mar- 
ried on December 23 to E. Morgan 
Gorrell of Crescent City, Florida. 

Extension Service. A state conference 
of county home extension councils was 
held on January 30 with Mrs. E. C. 
Fisher, state chairman, presiding and 60 
council members from 27 counties in 
attendance. 

The 2ist annual Farmers’ Week was 
held at the University from January 30 
to February 3. Fourteen round-table 
discussions of various phases of home- 
making were held by extension special- 
ists and others. 

Cincinnati. Cincinnati Home Eco- 
nomics Association. At a joint meeting 
held on February 15 with the Cincinnati 
Dietetic Association the speaker was 
Mary Dahnke of the Kraft Cheese 
Corporation. 

University of Cincinnati. The Ham- 
ilton County Board of Commissioners 
has appointed Eleanor Maclay chairman 
of a committee on nutrition for the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department which distributes 
food from a central warehouse to about 
22,000 families. The committee advises 
the relief agencies and the purchasing 
agent and helps with other problems. It 
has worked out a dietary for social 
workers to use in placing family orders 
from the warehouse. As part of an 
educational program a series of wall 
cards will be put into the food boxes 
giving information about food values, 
menus, and recipes, along with other 
health suggestions. The nutrition com- 
mittee is helping with the food prepara- 
tion classes sponsored by the Red Cross 
for women of the unemployed group. 

Cincinnati Public Schools. Every 
child in the public schools had the pleas- 
ure of making in the school room a 
Christmas gift for a less fortunate child 
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in the city. The gifts were displayed 
in a large room of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Building Annex, and 
later it was a pleasure to watch parents 
choosing gifts for their children who were 
at home hoping that Santa would not 
forget them. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Economics 
Association, At the meeting on Febru- 
ary 13 Howard Whipple Green of the 
Cleveland Health Council spoke on 
“Characteristics of Cleveland’s Popula- 
tion.” 

Adelaide Laura Van Duzer and Flor- 
ence LaGanke Harris were members of 
the committee that helped prepare the 
handbook of instruction for maids and 
mistresses recently issued by the Personal 
Service Bureau and noted in the Febru- 
ary JOURNAL. 

Cleveland Public Schools. An “econ- 
omy” exhibit sponsored by the home 
economics classes was shown in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the Cleveland 
Board of Education from January 9 to 
23. It included renovated garments, 
scarfs and purses made from left-over 
pieces of material, underwear from flour 
sacks, handkerchiefs from used dresses, 
low-cost menus based on the Associated 
Charities minimum blanket order, can- 
ning done for the community, and new 
low-cost garments. 

Wilberforce University. To raise 
money for a worthy home economics 
student in this period of economic stress, 
the Home Economics Club sold refresh- 
ments at a Dutch booth during the 
home-coming football game in October. 
Supplies were donated by business 
concerns of Zenia and $11 was cleared. 

Western Arts Association. A meet- 
ing of the Association will be held in 
Columbus May 3 to 6. Dudley Crafts 
Watson, Dr. James Ford, Dr. Mathew 
Luckiesh, Felix Payant, Otto F. Ege, 
and Emeline S. Whitcomb are scheduled 
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as speakers on the household arts pro- 
gram. 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Madonna Fitzgerald, extension 
economist and home management spec- 
ialist, was elected president at the meet- 
ing in Tulsa early in February. Much 
interest was shown in the exhibit of 
books and illustrative material arranged 
by Dr. Purdy of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College and made possible by the co- 
operation of publishers. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College. Mary 
Henderson and Lorene Sumrall have 
been chosen as home demonstration 
agents for Harmon and Tillman Counties 
respectively. 

The household arts department with 
the cooperation of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute presented a fashion show on 
February 15. 


OREGON 


Home Economics Radio Programs. 
Home economists who will take part in 
the weekly broadcasts during April and 
May from station KOAC are Maud 
Wilson of the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion, who will speak on ‘The Livable 
House’’; Mrs. Sara Watt Prentiss, pro- 
fessor of child development and parent 
education, who will continue her family 
life series; and Dr. Henrietta Morris, 
nutritionist with the State Tuberculosis 
Association, who will speak on food and 
health with special emphasis on tubercu- 
losis prevention. 

A feature of the morning broadcasts 
from KOAC are the ten-minute student 
talks on “Why I Am Studying Home 
Economics.”” Dean Milam introduced 
the series with a lecture on “Is Your 
Daughter Trained for Homemaking?” 

Relief Work. At the invitation of 
Ava B. Milam, director of home eco- 
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nomics work in Oregon’s institutions of 
higher learning, representatives of Ore- 
gon home economics organizations as- 
sembled in Portland on January 28 to 
discuss plans of aiding relief agencies in 
the state. Claribel Nye was elected 
permanent chairman of the group and 
Jeannette Cramer secretary. Service 
already rendered was reported and 
plans were laid to assemble trained home 
economists by counties and give them 
special training on the use of low-cost 
foods, methods of cutting clothing costs, 
and the development of a food preserva- 
tion program. Similar training is to be 
given undergraduates at all institutions 
of higher education in the state so that 
they may render more effective service 
in their home communities. 

State Nutrition Council. The annual 
institute of the Oregon State Nutrition 
Council was held on February 25 in 
Portland. Round-table discussions of 
the various sections filled the morning 
hours and the afternoon session was 
devoted to official business and special 
reports. Dr. Roger Williams of Oregon 
State College was guest speaker at the 
dinner meeting. 

Vocational Home Economics. Fran- 
ces Wright, state supervisor of home 
economics education, was married on 
January 8 at Salem to Dr. Jonas A. 
Jonasson of McMinnville, Oregon, a 
teacher of history in Linfield College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation. The initial meeting of the 
Midwestern Convention District was 
held in New Castle, February 17 and 
18. Sponsors for the home economics 
section were Mrs. Edith D. Davison, su- 
pervisor of home economics education of 
Pennsylvania, and Warren S. Lyons, su- 
perintendent of schools in New Brighton. 

The home economics section of the 
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Northeastern Convention District had 
the privilege of hearing Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, head of New College, Colum- 
bia University, discuss ““The Teacher in 
the New Social Order.” 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Home Eco- 
nomics Association, “Facing New As- 
pects in Home Problems” was the 
general theme at the January meeting at 
Mitten Hall, Temple University. Mrs. 
Henrietta W. Calvin acted as chairman 
and Mrs. William Wayne Babcock led 
a discussion on “Modern Adjustments 
in Household Occupations” and John 
Graham, Jr., one on “Can We Abolish 
Our City Schools?” On February 16 Dr. 
H. C. Sherman addressed the Association. 

Temple University. In December Dr. 
Marion Bell gave nutrition talks before 
some 1,400 students at 10 Philadelphia 
high schools, illustrating them with 8 
pairs of rats fed on different diets. 

The home economics department spon- 
sored a vocational guidance talk which 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse gave on 
January 13 to the girls of the University. 

Cumberland County. Store window 
exhibits of work done by home economics 
girls in the care, repair, remodeling, and 
construction of clothing, were held re- 
cently in Newville and New Cumberland. 

The New Cumberland Welfare Asso- 
ciation has organized an adult class in 
homemaking financed by the P.-T.A. 
and taught by the county vocational 
home economics supervisor. 

Home economics teachers are holding 
weekly classes for women, at the same 
time and place that the vocational agri- 
culture supervisors of the county are 
conducting short courses for farmers. 

Lycoming County. Girls of the voca- 
tional homemaking classes in Lycoming 
County will participate in the Better 
Homes in America campaign. Projects 
include “Making My Bedroom More 
Attractive” and doing one thing in the 
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home to make someone happier and one 
thing to make the home more attractive 
each day from April 23 to 30. 

Williamsport. The home economics 
department has spent most of its efforts 
since Christmas assisting the Emergency 
Relief Committee. A_ typical relief 
basket was secured, the foods cooked, 
and a week’s menus set up. Members of 
the Emergency Relief staff and any 
others interested were invited toinspect 
the display. Asa result, the emergency 
staff was convinced that the food was 
not adequate and a complete change was 
made. The department contributed 
further by having recipes printed in the 
local papers to assist the homemaker in 
using emergency food. A plan is now 
being considered to use the foods labora- 
tories as demonstration centers with the 
home economics department in charge. 

Vocational Education. Edna P. Am- 
idon of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education with Mrs. Edith D. Davison 
of the State Department and Mabel 
Trilling of the University of Pittsburgh 
in February visited the high schools in 
the western part of the state that are 
used as practice teaching centers for 
home economics seniors in the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College. 

Boys’ Classes in Home Economics. 
In 60 high schools in the state elective 
courses in home economics have been 
made available to boys as a result of 
their expressed interest and request. 
Of particular interest are meal planning 
and service, good manners, selection and 
care of clothes, learning to live within 
one’s income, and courses definitely 
defining a boy’s place in the family. In 
one senior high school near Philadelphia 
110 boys are enrolled in home economics. 
Four senior high schools in Philadelphia 
and schools in several smaller districts 
are operating mixed classes in which 
boys and girls discuss problems of life. 
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Rhode Island Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the joint meeting of the 
Association and the Rhode Island die- 
tetics group, Dr. Grace MacLeod of 
Columbia University discussed recent 
progress in nutrition and the necessity 
of guarding “depression” diets against 
deficiency in vitamins and minerals. 
Preceding the meeting she was honor 
guest at a dinner at the Plantations Club. 

Rhode Island State College. The 
home economics faculty is cooperating 
with various agencies in a program to 
help meet reduced living conditions. 

Eunice Jenkins has been appointed 
clothing instructor. 

Student teaching in home economics 
has been increased to half a semester, 
during which time students are excused 
from all college work and carry a full 
teaching program in junior and senior 
high schools. 

4-H Clubs. Over 500 4-H Club mem- 
bers and leaders representing 43 clubs in 
the state attended the semi-annual 
meeting at Rhode Island State College. 
Nine prizes for proficiency were awarded. 

Vocational Home Economics. Super- 
visor Grace C. Whaley of the State Board 
for Vocational Education has arranged 
an extension course for teachers of home 
economics consisting of 5 units on family 
and community relations and 5 on ethics 
in home economics. Agnes Early will 
teach the course at Rhode Island College 
of Education. 

Newport. Rogers High School. A 
new 7-weeks’ teacher-training unit for 
students from the State College has been 
opened under the direction of Alice 
Munson. 

Clothing classes arranged an exhibit 
of their work for the convention of state 
officials held at Newport and the foods 
classes served luncheon. 
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Enrollment in the evening clothing 
classes has increased this year. The 
class work is carried on much as in the 
day classes with definite problems and 
assignments. 

Pawtucket. To meet the financial 
stress in Pawtucket, Alice Currier and 
Priscilla Smith have worked out ade- 
quate weekly menus for a family of five, 
the foods for which can be purchased at 
local prices for $3. 

In February Alice Currier attended 
the Minneapolis meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics of the N. E. A., of 
which she is secretary. 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey recently con- 
ducted at the Plantations Club her semi- 
annual clothing institute arranged by the 
local home economics department. Stu- 
dent teachers from the State College 
attended. 

The home economics departments of 
many of the schools of the state are co- 
operating with the Red Cross in making 
garments for the needy. 

Girl Scout Homemaking Classes. 
During the past year 825 Girl Scouts 
attended the classes in homemaking 
conducted by Helen Searles and made 
possible by the million dollar trust fund 
left to the state by the late Emma G. 
Harris for classes in homemaking and 
manual training. 

Providence. American Homemakers, 
Inc., has many projects under way. 
Mrs. Ida S. Harrington, the executive 
secretary, teaches classes in upholstery, 
table service, and budgeting and Eleanor 
K. Dearborn conducts classes in clothing. 
The members maintain a salvage shop 
where ‘clothing and furniture are reno- 
vated and sold to benefit the needy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association met with the 
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State Teachers’ Association at Rapid 
City on November 21 and 22. C. A. 
Fulmer, director of vocational education 
in Nebraska, addressed the joint meet- 
ing with the other vocational groups of 
the state. At the Association’s regular 
session a paper on “How Can Home 
Economics Be Made to Fill the Needs of 
Our Changing Economic and Social 
Life’ by Pauline Drollinger was followed 
by discussions of “The Value of a Home 
Management Course in High Schools” 
and of “The Teaching of Child Care.” 

New officers are: president, Bernice 
Brady, Mitchell; vice-president, Anna 
Dempster; and secretary, Martha Sievers, 
Wessington Springs. 

University of South Dakota. The 
home management cottage has been 
named Anna Richardson Cottage. A 
copper plate bearing the name was 
presented to the home economics depart- 
ment by the Home Economics Club and 
is to be placed over the entrance. 

The clothing department recently 
sponsored an exhibit of wedding dresses 
of local townswomen and pictures taken 
in their wedding apparel. 


TENNESSEE 


Lambuth College, Jackson. The 
Home Economics Club is preparing for 
the annual May Day Festival. Other 
projects this year have been a stunt 
night, a who’s who contest, a womanless 
wedding, a progressive dinner party, and 
a baby show. 

The foods class has been serving in- 
expensive dinners twice a month to 
members of the faculty. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Dr. Brodie and Miss Wilson entertained 
at a buffet supper in honor of Dr. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan on her recent visit to 
Nashville to inspect Vanderbilt Hospital. 

The Home Economics Club plans to 
hold monthly luncheon meetings for a 
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while so that day students may more 
conveniently attend. The first luncheon 
was served by the catering class as a 
class project. 

University of Tennessee. The de- 
partment of child development recently 
invited mothers of the nursery school 
children to assist in the school for three 
full mornings during one week in order 
to increase contact between parents and 
staff, help the parents to see the group of 
children rather than just their own 
children, and to observe school technics. 
In response to requests the department 
is offering consultation service to parents 
whose children are not in the nursery 
school. 

Extension Service. Tennessee home 
demonstration club women chose ‘‘Make 
the best of what you have”’ as their 1933 
slogan and have made over old clothes, 
refinished furniture, re-caned chairs, 
made rugs of old materials, and found 
many other inexpensive ways to beautify 
their homes and keep up the family 
morale. 

Thirty-three counties report 15,315 
garments made over under the super- 
vision of home demonstration agents 
and specialists, a saving of practically 
$30,630, or as much as the counties con- 
tribute to the salaries of all home demon- 
stration agents in Tennessee. A club 
girl in a Clairborne County mining camp 
made 15 pieces of clothing out of sacks 
and won $6 on this exhibit at the fair, 
and a miner’s daughter who was a 4-H 
Club girl made a luncheon set out of sacks 
and sold it for enough money to buy all 
her school books. 

Chester County High School. In one 
month this winter ninth-grade girls 
made 36 dresses for the Red Cross. 

Shelby County Training School. The 
advanced class in home economics has 
made 70 garments for the Red Cross. 

Jackson. The “Future Farmers” and 
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the home economics girls in West Ten- 
nessee take part in the weekly radio pro- 
gram on vocational education under the 
direction of the district supervisor of 
vocational agriculture. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at the 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
with a dinner meeting on March 24 and 
a program and business meeting the 
following morning. Frances Houck of 
the College supervisory staff is president. 

State Department of Education. The 
second meeting of the State Production 
Committee for the revision of the home 
economics course of study was held at 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College 
January 18 and 19. The revision, part 
of the general revision of the whole state 
course of study, is being directed by 
Dr. H. L. Caswell of George Peabody 
College, with Mrs. Hampton Hoge as 
state production chairman, Julia Robert- 
son consultant, and Martha Creighton 
executive secretary for home economics. 

Points of view and aims were discussed 
at the 15 group meetings held throughout 
the state in the fall, and the curriculum 
will be considered at the district meetings 
this spring. The department is cooper- 
ating with the teacher-training institu- 
tions in making it possible for each 
subject matter teacher in home eco- 
nomics to spend a week visiting high 
school home economics classes. 

Edith Thomas of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education spent the week of 
February 20 in Virginia, and with the 
state supervisor, Martha Creighton, 
visited William and Mary, Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College, and several high 
schools. 

Virginia Experiment Station. P. B. 
Potter of the agricultural engineering 
department is conducting experiments 
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to determine the most efficient type of 
washing machine and testing the tem- 
perature maintenance of 15 makes of 
electric irons. Other projects are the 
testing of the moisture content of clothes 
for ironing and the efficiency of various 
electric water heaters. 

Extension Service. Next to food 
economy, women this year have made 
the greatest saving in the family clothing 
and are eager to bring in all the old 
clothes from closet and attic to the 
“clothing clinics,” some coming with 
their lunch and spending the entire day. 
“Attractive articles and garments from 
father’s old clothes,” read the sign above 
a booth at the tri-county fair of Orange, 
Madison, and Green Counties last fall. 
Almost everything on the “clothes line” 
was displayed in this booth and all were 
made from men’s cast-off clothing. For 
Montgomery County achievement day 
attractive children’s coats were made 
from a man’s old suit. 

4-H Clubs. The 1932 program for 
4-H Club girls emphasized the specific 
needs of individuals and communities. 
Every effort was directed toward teach- 
ing the girls better planning and wiser 
use of materials on hand. The impor- 
tance of keeping accounts was stressed, 
and much attention was given to the 
relation between costs and the finished 
products. While only a small part of 
the real value of the 4-H Club girl’s work 
can be expressed in money, the financial 
returns for the year totaled $92,000, 
almost three times the total amount paid 
by the counties for home demonstration 
agents’ salaries. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Louise 
Keller, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education of Montana, will teach 
at the summer session. Of those on the 
regular staff, Ann Craddock will teach a 
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course in clothing and one in historic 
textiles; Mrs. Nellie B. Howard, one in 
home furnishing; and Ethel Clarke and 
Alice Newbill, one in the school lunch. 

Leila Wall Hunt has been appointed 
chairman of the home economics section 
of the Inland Empire Teachers Associa- 
tion which includes Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. Genevieve 
Callahan, editor of the Sunset Magazine, 
Iva Sell, supervisor of Smith Hughes 
work in Idaho, and Dr. Esther Lord 
Batchelder of the State College of Wash- 
ington will be the principal speakers at 
the April meeting in Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the eleventh annual meet- 
ing in Huntington on October 28 Mrs. 
Mary Edmonds Gerlough of the exten- 
sion staff of Ohio State University spoke 
on “The Development of Satisfying 
Family Life.”” New officers are: presi- 
dent, Ruth D. Noer, Morgantown; vice- 
president, Genevieve Yeager; secretary, 
Mattie Rider, Huntington; and treasurer, 
Cleo M. Gray. 

Student Clubs. The state meeting of 
student clubs was held in Huntington at 
the time of the meeting of the State 
Association with 17 clubs represented 
by a total of 50 delegates, exclusive of 
those from Marshall College and Hunt- 
ington High School. 

Fairmont State Teachers College. 
The home planning and furnishing class 
has been given the responsibility of 
decorating the faculty room in the new 
Science Hall. Costumes for the play 
“Everyman,” recently given at the 
College, were designed and made by the 
home economics department. 

Marshall College. Isabella C. Wil- 
son, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, has returned after a year’s leave 
to finish work on her Ph.D. at Columbia. 
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Members of the dietetics class under 
the direction of Mrs. Gertrude Mudge 
have contributed a series of articles to the 
Huntington Herald Advertiser on “Low 
Cost Foods for the Huntington Family.” 
The articles have been reprinted in the 
county papers. 

West Virginia University. Lucile 
Strickland, formerly a teacher at the 
Masontown High School, has joined the 
teacher-training staff. 

Elizabeth Hagy has been appointed 
assistant in home economics and resident 
instructor in the home management 
house. 

Mayme Waddell, dietitian and instruc- 
tor in home economics, is studying at 
Columbia University this semester. 
Mildred Peterson is substituting for her. 

During December nutrition students 
cooperated with various county relief 
organizations in an effort to educate 
their clientele in better food selection. 
Talks stressing the importance of milk 
and vegetables and pointing out savings 
which can be made in other foods were 
given in 16 mining communities. As- 
sistance has also been given the Friends 
Society in planning and estimating the 
food value of its free lunches to school 
children of the county. These lunches 
provide at least half of the food which the 
children need per day. 

Red Cross material was used in a speed 
test given the intermediate class in 
clothing construction, and 14 bloomer 
dresses for little girls were finished and 
returned to the Red Cross for distri- 
bution. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A special council meeting was held 
in Madison on February 3 to plan help 
which the Association might give the 
Commission on Unemployment Relief. 
Abby Marlatt of the University of Wis- 
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consin was appointed chairman of the 
state-wide committee on relief. 

Stout Institute. Millicent Atkin of 
the Evaporated Milk Association recently 
gavea demonstration to the foods classes. 

The girls of the Institute have ac- 
quired a women’s social room which has 
attractive, comfortable furnishings and 
a homelike atmosphere. It is used for 
informal gatherings and friendly visiting. 

The experimental foods class, in co- 
operation with the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has been 
studying the cooking qualities of 10 kinds 
of apples and also the effect of fertilizer 
on the cooking quality of one variety of 
Wisconsin grown potatoes. 

The so-called 6-6-6 plan is being tried 
this year to give greater concentration 
in certain required courses during the 
senior year. Each student devotes a 
period of six weeks each to home adminis- 
tration, child development, and student 
teaching. 

University of Wisconsin. During 
Farm and Home Week held January 30 
to February 3 special exhibits were held 
in the home economics building each 
morning and talks and demonstrations 
were given in the Chemistry Auditorium 
each afternoon. Over 1400 women 
attended the latter. Bess Rowe of The 
Farmer’s Wife spoke on “The Present 
Challenge to the Farm Home” at the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting. A tea 
and reception for out-of-town women 
were held at the Governor’s Mansion on 
February 1. 

At the meeting of the county relief 
workers in Madison in February Abby 
Marlatt presented a study of an adequate 
food budget. 

Milwaukee Public Schools. The 
home economics departments cooperated 
with the sponsors of the Annual Home 
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Show in March. The demonstrations 
and exhibits showed that home problems 
were understood and being met success- 
fully by the school. They have also 
assisted the Red Cross in providing suit- 
able clothing for children and women. 
The services of the sewing classes were 
called upon for outdoor relief work as 
early as the fall of 1931, when the need 
for aid was first felt in Milwaukee. 
Renovation and remodeling problems 
formed the chief work. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
many vocational homemaking depart- 
ments have cooperated with city and 
county relief agencies by organizing 
afternoon and evening classes to train 
homemakers to meet their economic 
problems more efficiently. The clothing 
classes work on renovation and remodel- 
ing problems, the material in some in- 
stances being provided by the American 
Red Cross. In the foods classes the 
women plan, prepare, and serve meals 
from the kinds of foods provided by re- 
lief organizations. Recently on a cold, 
stormy day one woman spent her last 
money for street-car fare to come to the 
afternoon adult class in food preparation. 

In the George-Reed High School at 
Lodi the sophomore class is in charge of 
the noon lunch with three or four girls 
on a committee each week to plan, pre- 
pare, and serve the lunches. So as not 
to exclude students who cannot buy 
lunch tickets, the homemaking depart- 
ment exchanges farm produce for hot 
lunch tickets. 

In order to secure food supplies and 
clothing for needy families the high 
school at Sevastopol, Door County, 
made old clothing, shoes, or food supplies 
the admission charge to a school play, 
and the materials collected were dis- 
tributed to those in need. 


Bess V. Cunningham, associate professor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is an educational psychologist under whom many home economists 
have studied child development and parent education. A native of Ohio, she had 
kindergarten experience there and in California and Colorado before coming to Colum- 
bia, where she was granted a Ph.D. in 1923. 

Mrs. Agnes Brooks Young is a well-known stage designer, writer, and lecturer of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is author of Stage Costuming. The paper on page 279 may 
form part of another book. 

Mrs. Annette T. Herr, professor of home economics and state leader of home dem- 
onstration work in Massachusetts since 1927, was formerly on the staff at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in the household arts department. 

Maurita Daniels, a sophomore member of the very successful home economics club 
in the Vivian (Louisiana) High School, was selected by the club to tell JourNAL 
readers what membership in such a club means to a girl. Joyce Henderson, chair- 
man of the student club advisory committee, American Homé Economics Association, 
is in charge of the home economics department and cafeteria in the North Fulton 
County High School, Atlanta, Georgia. She holds degrees from Georgia State 
College for Women and Columbia University, and has been an active worker for many 
years in the Georgia Home Economics Association. Alberta Young, holder of the 
bachelor’s degree from the University of Tennessee, has for four years been teacher 
of vocational home economics in the Young High School, Knoxville. 

Dr. Elizabeth E. Hoyt is professor of economics and home management at Iowa 
State College. Her graduate work was done at Radcliffe College. She is well known 
to home economists as the author of Consumption of Wealth. 

Mrs. Ella P. Gribskov, who has been food director of the cooperative dormitories 
at Iowa State College since 1929, is a graduate of Oregon State College and Iowa 
State College. 

Maud E. Hayes, director of homemaking education in the Long Beach City 
Schools, was a contributor to the February JouRNAL. 

Dr. Paul L. Day was introduced to JouRNAL readers as the author of the article 
“The Vitamin G Content of Beef and Veal’ in the July 1931 issue. William J. 
Darby is assistant in physiological chemistry in the School of Medicine, University 
of Arkansas. He is a graduate of the Little Rock Junior College. 

V. Enid Sater, a teaching fellow in the household equipment department at Iowa 
State College, carried on the study here described as part of her work toward a mas- 
ter’s degree. Mrs. Louise J. Peet is head of the same department at Iowa State 
College. After teaching experience at Constantinople College and advanced study at 
the University of Ziirich she taught chemistry at Wellesley, her Alma Mater, before 
going to Iowa State College for her doctor’s work in nutrition and physiology. 
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